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Committee Programs at Atlantic 
City Gathering Will Be 
Announced Shortly 





The Section of Insurance Law of the 
American Bar Association, which will hold 
its annual meeting at Atlantic City Octo- 
ber 27 to 30, has announced the program 
for the general sessions through Chairman 
V. J. Skutt of Omaha, vice president and 
general counsel of the United Benefit Life 
Insurance Co. Details of the programs for 
the various round table meetings of com- 
mittees will be announced shortly. 

Governor Earl Warren of California will 
be one of the feature speakers. Others will 
include Insurance Commissioner Maynard 
Garrison of California; Edward C. Stone, 
executive head of the Employers Liability 
Group; General Omar Bradley, head of 
the Veterans Administration; William A. 
Paterson, president of United Air Lines, 
and George E. Lackey of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. 

Details of the program as released by 
Mr. Skutt are as follows: 

Sunday, October 27 

Meeting of the council of the section. 
Monday, October 28 
First General Session 

\ddress of welcome by Arthur T. Van- 
derbilt of Newark. 

Response by Henry S. Moser of Chi- 
cago, 

\ddress on The Veterans Administra- 
tion by General Omar Bradley, U. S. 
Army, Washington, D. C. 

\ddress on Relationship Between Insur- 
ance Company and Lawyer. 

Subdivision 1—The Agent and Personal 
Insurance by George E. Lackey, Massa- 
shisetts Mutual, Detroit, co-chairman of 


the National Conference of the National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters and the 
American Bar Association. 

ubdivision 2 of this general subject will 
he discussed by Edward C. Stone of Bos- 
toi, executive head of the Employers Lia- 
lity Group, at the final general session on 
October 30. 

‘eports from Secretary John I’. Handy, 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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First Year Producers 


The Penn Mutual records the progress of its first year under- 
writers by studying each in competition with all other first year 
producers who began in the same month of the year. The winners 
become members of the President’s Club for New Organization. 


A study of the latest quarterly group discloses that the eight 
champions of first year producers average the age of 44. This may 
seem surprising, since it could be taken for granted that the agency 
recruits of the past year would usually be war veteran returnees. 
But it proves that a strong pace is being set by underwriters not 
as young as the average war veteran. 

Curiously, too, these good new salesmen of life insurance had 
not had previous sales experience in other fields. 

One had been a professional athlete and another an athletic 
director, one a military academy teacher, one an industrial expe- 
diter, one a newspaper circulation man, one a retail inspection 


man. Of the two who are women, one had been a registered nurse. 
the other, owner of a collection agency. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 











Comments of President Thompson, 
Mutual Benefit, and President 
Lounsbury, Bankers National 





Several life companies have sent let- 
ters to their field 
management point of 
loan interest rates since Mutual Life of 


forces giving the 


view on policy 
New York announced reduction of such 
rates to 5% on the first $750, 4% on 
the next $750 and 3% on amounts over 
$1,500. These letters cite the fundamen- 
tal purpose of life which 
should rather 
than make it han- 
dling the large 
and the fact 


insurance 
discourage borrowing 

expense in 
small 


easier, 
number of loans, 
that the 


liquid 


company must 


maintain large funds to make 


loans available on demand. Loss of in- 
terest must also add to the cost of life 
insurance. 

Mutual Benefit Comment 

The following letter was sent to the 
Mutual Benefit field force by President 
John S. Thompson: 

“The majority of policies issued by 
this 1938 and 
vide for interest on policy loans at the 
rate of 6% per annum. 
the New York law effective January 1, 
1939 required us to reduce the policy 
loan interest rate on policies issued in 
New York State after that 
per annum, and the 5% 
a feature of all policies 
January 1, 1939. At present the 
pany has approximately $41,500,000 of 
policy loans bearing interest at 6% per 
2,000,000 


at 5% per annum. 


company in earlier pro- 


A provision of 


date to 5% 


rate was made 
issued after 


col- 


annum and bearing interest 

“When the change above referred to 
was made the extended 
consideration 


ducing the interest rate chargeable on 


company gave 


to the possibility of re- 


loans on policies issued prior to 1939, 
and concluded that the maintenance of 
the contract rate, 6%, was clearly con- 
ducive to the best interests not only of 
the company as a whole but of the ma- 
jority of individual members. There were 
several reasons for this position all of 
which are as forcible at the present 
time as when originally formulated. 
Some of the more important reasons 
are set forth below. 

Policy Loans Must Be Made on 
Demand Regardless of Money 
Market Conditions 
“The essential features of a_ policy 
loan are: (1) The company must loan, 
on demand, up to the limit secured by 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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(A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS ILLUSTRATING HOW LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS SERVE THEIR COMMUNITY BY SELLING LIFE INSURANCE) 
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Moving Day vs. Stones in the Rock Garden 


WHo MAKES the better citizen of your community? 
The renter, however prosperous, ready to roam in 
search of a new home every October first? Or the 
solid homeowner, the man who built his own home 
on his own piece of land, the man who set the stones 
in his own rock garden? 

Generally speaking, the best citizen is the man 
with an investment in his community...the home- 
owner. 

By helping those who want to buy and own their 
own homes, Equitable Society men are promoting 
community happiness and stability. They assure the 
homeowner that his wife will have a home in which 





Hear actual case histories from the files 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


TUNE IN ON “THIS IS YOUR FBI!” 


American Broadcasting Company 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 














to live and raise his children properly if something 
should happen to him...that his children will always 
have a place to come back to. 

Yes ...selling life insurance is more than a way of 
making a living. It is a contribution to the com- 
munity in which the agent lives. And this is a “bonus” 
over and above the prestige that comes to Equitable 
Society field men as members of an honorable pro- 
fession and as representatives of an institution like 
The Equitable Society. That iswhy Equitable Society 
representatives can be proud that by making it pos- 
sible for more men to own their own homes...they 
serve America. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS 1. PARKINSON, President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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german L 


(he question is often asked what 
is happening to the German insur- 
ance companies in the American oc- 
cupation zone. The answer is given 
in the following article published in 
The Review of London. 
ntil the peace treaty with Germany 
been concluded and the economic 
potentialities of the German people have 
been ascertained the fate of German 
insurance and reinsurance hangs in the 
balance. For the time being efforts, at 
any rate in the western zones of occu- 
pation, are concentrated on keeping the 
alive, leaving aside the 
extent to which pre- 
ultimately be 
expert 
Europe 


organization 
question of the 
liabilities 
The American 
who recently visited 
ained the distinct impression that Ger- 
nan insurance men, within the narrow 
lunits permitted to them, are working 
very hard to put their house in some 
sort of order, out of the inevitable chaos 
that arose when the Central Govern- 
ment collapsed. A full report on the 
current position of German life assur- 
ance companies to the American mili- 
tary authorities has recently been made 
available in this country. Though this 
report may in part have been overtaken 
by later events, it lays the foundation 
for an appreciation of current German 
life assurance problems. For that pur- 
pose we give below a summary of the 
conclusion of the report, which was 
presented by Herr Alex Moller, the new 


will 
insurance 


armistice 


western 


general manager of the Karlsruher 
Leben V.A.G., one of the subsidiaries 
of the Allianz — Munich-Reinsurance 
group. 


The Munich and Bavarian Both in 
American Sector 

\lthough German life assurance has 
probably as long a history as any other 
C ntinental life assurance, the bulk of 

» business was destroyed in the great 
inthe of 1923. Only fifteen years of 
reorganization had passed when war 
broke out and that period included the 
ihn depression of 1930-1934. Neverthe- 
, by the end of 1942 40,500,000. poli- 
were in force with private insur- 
ance companies, assuring Rm.36,500 
millions, and 5,200,000 policies with pub- 
lic insurance offices assuring vagy sh 
nillions. These figures include the Ger- 
main Labor Front companies, which 
were sponsored by the Nazi party and 
the State and in a relatively short period 
had built up a portfolio of 8,200,000 
policies, assuring Rm.4,700 millions. At 
the end of 1942 the number of Ordinary 
lj policies was 6,600,000, assuring 
Kk: 1.26,700 millions, giving a policy aver- 
ie of Rm.4,008. In Germany industrial 
lie assurance includes small Ordinary 

policies for not more than Rm.2,000, 

in some cases Rm. 3,000. The total 
nvmber in heen was 27,600,000, assuring 
k4.11,700 millions, giving a policy aver- 
acc of Rm.418. There were also 11,700,- 
(\ } Group life policies assuring Rm.6,000 
llions. These figures differ slightly 
m those above, as Austria, Czecho- 
vakia, West Prussia and Posen have 
n included as being within the 1942 
indaries of the Third: Reich. The 
ires relate to eighty-eight public or 
vate insurance companies, of which 
teen are in the American zone, 
enty-five in the British, one in the 


cies 


1) 


ench, and twenty-one in the Russian 
ne, and twenty-five had their head 
ices in Berlin. The six private life 


surance companies in the American 


zone are the Gisela, Isar, 
Munchener, and 
panies and the 

ance Co., but in 


addition the 


offices i in the area 


reinsurance offices, the Munich Rein- 
surance Co, and the Bavarian Reinsur- 
ance Bank—a Swiss Reinsurance sub- 


sidiary—are also in the American sector. 
Asset Valuation Problem 

The great problem of the day is the 
The greatest single 
non-exist- 
it owed the companies not merely 
also 
property 
During the later years of war 
investment was 
doubtful 
of the 
doubtful 
depreciation of these as- 
sets would mean a 30% reduction in life 
which would affect older 
nies the more. A plan of reconstruction 
considered 
legislation 
suffice to enforce the plan if accepted 
Allied military 
the plan could be 
20%, 
A certain amount of admin- 
achieved 
and would be justified where mathema- 


valuation of assets. 
debtor, the German 
ent; 
the value of its bonds 
damage compensation for 
stroyed. 
the only alternative 
industrial securities 
value. One 
assets of life companies is of 
value; a 50% 


State, is 


but 


now of 


funds, 


is required and it is 
existing supervisory 


and ordered by the 
thorities. Tentatively 
based on depreciations of 
30%, ete. 
istrative 


simplicity could be 


tical justice to the individual policy- 
holder would require disproportionate 
working costs. In general, policy loans 


and payments on account of 
should not be considered 
assets, i.e., should be 


depreciation is calculated on 


down correspondingly. 


insured should the assured 
single premiums or otherwise 
to afford that. Naturally, in 


will arise, 


fund or 
ter class should be 
marked for the older policies, 
them to a_ smaller 


estimate is that 60% 


10%, 


considered 
full face value, but where for simplicity 
full 
life fund, policy loans should be written 
Provision 
be made for a restoration of full 


the 


asia mn 


com- 


should 
sum 
through 
be able 
effecting 
the depreciation many actuarial points 
such as whether there 
be a flat depreciation of the total life 
whether investments of a 
considered 


should 


Nurnberger, 

Karlsruher life 
General Pensions Insur- 
Allianz 
Leben of Berlin has important branch 
The two international 


war 


de- 


in 


compa- 


that 
would 


au- 


maturity 
depreciated 
as of 


bet- 
ear- 
entitling 
than 


policies which have been in force only 
a few years, at a time when investment 
in State bonds was the chief possibility. 
The legal date-line is, of course, 8th 
May, 1945, but it may be convenient to 
choose another date, but whatever date 
is chosen premiums paid after that date 
should not be appropriated to cover the 
deficit. The report suggests that plans 
should be drawn up to fix the extent 
to which capital and capital reserves 
should be drawn upon to meet the 
deficit and says that only in extreme 
cases should liquidation be resorted to. 

Above all, the accent would appear to 
be on the need to safeguard the future 
by restoring confidence among policy 
holders that all payments of premiums 
after 8th May—or repayment of policy 
loans—will be fully protected. Policy- 
holders should be encouraged to raise 
their insurances to the old amount by 
supplementary insurance, a prompt re- 
sponse being solicited by an offer to 
waive medical examination. It has been 
computed that a 30% depreciation of 
life funds would mean a 27.4% reduction 
in sum assured on a policy effected in 
1923, a 17.2% reduction if effected in 


1933 and a 2% reduction if effected 

in 1943. 
Mortality 

The mortality experience of the 
Karlsruher Life in respect of war 
deaths was, if anything, better than 
average. Claims paid rose steadily dur- 
ing the war years, from Rm.221,000 in 
1939 to Rm.13,544,000 in 1944, a total 
of Rm.35,472,000. This, however, is only 


the amount at risk, ie., the difference 


between the sum paid to beneficiaries 
and the life fund. To cover this deficit 
the company had available at the be- 


ginning of the war a special war reserve 


of Rm.2,004,000, while single war risks 
surcharges on new business and _ per- 
mitted deductions from benefits, where 


death resulted from war causes, brought 
in Rm.5,059,000 and the single premium 
surcharge on old business Rm.7,709,000, 
a total of Rm.14,772,000. The balance of 
Rm.20,700,000 was partly covered by re- 
insurance and partly debited to annual 
profits. The war mortality deficits ulti- 
mately affected the profit position seri- 


eemiied for Passing Mciaiia Examinations 


A. J. McAndless, 


to five 


examinations of American Institute of 


Left to right: 


President McAndless and R. G. 
Adams and Mr. Varga earned Fellowships in both 
not present when the 
She is an Associate of both societies and has but one examination to com- 


aminations. Mary Cusic, 
award. 


plete to become a Fellow. 


Stag 


president of Lincoln National Life, presenting 
employes of the company in recognition of their successful completion of 
Ac — s and 
John Williams, Walter Steffen, 


g, second 





cash awards 
Actuarial Society of America 
George J. Varga, Samuel P. Adams 
vice president and actuary. Mr. 
societies by completing all ex- 
picture was taken, also got an 


ife Insurance In American 
one of Occupation 


ously. The 1938 profit was Rm.6,000,000 
odd, which was almost maintained in 
1939 and 1940; in the next three years 
the annual profit slumped to Rm.4,000,- 
000, and in 1944 even to as little as 
Rm.12,000. Owing to the composition of 
portfolios the war mortality varied, 
companies suffering deficit much 
in excess of the average, but these were 
not in the American zone. The position 
would have been better had the State 
Insurance Supervision availed itself of 
its authority to order the collection of 
the second war risks surcharge. The 
collection of this is_ still considered 
justified, and companies which have not 
yet collected the first surcharge are 
recommended to do so without delay. 
Originally it was ruled that 50% of the 
gross surplus of the companies should 
be made available to cover war deficit; 
if that was not enough the percentage 
should be raised to 75%. What remained 
uncovered should be shown separately 
among the assets in anticipation of a 
second war risks surcharge. Since that 
has not materialized the should 
now be written off. 

The Karlsruher Life has outstanding 
premiums to the amount of Rm.28,000,000 
and accrued interest of Rm.8,000,000, 
and by the middle of 1945 it was esti- 
mated that half the annual premium and 
interest revenue was outstanding. This 
is a serious menace to liquidity and the 
position has been tolerable only as part- 
payment on maturities and at death up 
to then had been made on but a small 
scale. By law German companies are 
required to set up the full premium 
reserve although in the event of a claim 
unpaid premiums are deducted. Conse- 
quently, they cannot set up the full 
reserves with such relatively high 
amounts outstanding. Great uncertainty 
must of necessity prevail as to the 
extent of future business, which will 
be limited territorially, as well as owing 
to ignorance of the whereabouts of 


some 


assets 


many people and the dwindling interest 
in life assurance that may follow once 
the war-time surplus of cash has dis- 


appeared. This curtailment of business 
will naturally create great administra 
tive problems but may also present the 
companies with a_ surrender profit, 
though under existing laws that profit 
will not become effective in the first 
five years. The companies were hopin: 
for an early decision on the extent of 
their business area and on the position 
of policvholde rs outside their zone 
Three alternative courses are available: 
(i) the companies may be permitted t 
deal with the business until expiry, ir 
respective of domicile, (ii) the policies 
may be transferred to a company domi 
ciled in the same zone, giving the as 
sured a right to accept the transfer o1 
to surrender the policy, the companies 
being compensated by transfer of sim 
ilar business from companies in_ the 
other zones, or (iii) policies belonging 
to assured in the other zones may sim 
ply be transferred without compensa 
tion. The latter alternative would un 
necessarily weaken the company without 


offering any specific advantage to the 
assured. The report prefers the first 
alternative or if that is unworkable, 
for instance in the Russian zone, then 


the second altrenative 
Most of the Agents Idle 
Under present uncertain 
insurances can be 
agency o1 


conditions no 
effected and 
ganization 


new 


most of the 


therefore lying idle, although it has its 
hands full with the revival of existing 
business. A colossal administrative work 
is imposed by Act No. 52 of the Mili- 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Round Table Program 
French Lick Meeting 


MARKS ITS 20TH ANNIVERSARY 


tical Selling Talks Featured; 
Social Activities Planned 


Full program of the five-day meeting 
Million Dollar Round Table at 
French Lick, Ind., September 4 through 
September &, has been released by Louis 
the Round 


of the 


Behr, Chicago, chairman of 


Table. Paul W. Cook, Chicago, is vice 
chairman of the program committee. As 

s will be the twentieth anniversary 
ince the first table meeting in 1927, 
it will feature some of the background 


the organization. The week following 


will be the convention of the National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters at 
Cleveland. 

Paul KF. Clark, president John Han- 
cock Mutual, first chairman of the 
table and one of its founders, will be 


he main speaker at the breakfast Sep 
which opens the formal pro- 
vram. Julian S. Myrick, vice president 
if Mutual Life of New York, who was 


tember 5 


president of the National Association 
when the table was organized and 
played an important part in the con- 


ferences that led to its organization, 


vill speak as will several past chairmen. 

Equitable Society will be host at a 
cocktail party and dinner at which 
Fhomas |. Parkinson, president of the 


Society, will be the main speaker. Vin- 
nt S. Welsch, executive vice presi- 
dent, will preside. 
In addition to all the officers and 
trustees of the National Association, a 


following 


spe- 


each of the 
been invited as 
Life Convention, 


representative of 


organizations has 


cial guests: American 
Life Insurance Association of America, 
Lite Insuranc¢ Agency Management 
\ssociation, Institute of Life Insurance, 
\merican College of Life Underwriters. 
\Il of the speakers at the Round 
lable meeting will appear on the Na- 
tional Association program September 
12 in “Echoes of the M.D.R.T.” 
The tull program follows: 
Million Dollar Round Table Program 


nesday, Day of relaxation, 


September 4 








ment, registration, get acquainted, golt, 

Dunnavan, Canada Lite, Minne 

F and member of M.D.8.T. Ex- 
cutive Committee, presiding 

Phursda September VMorning— Breakfast. 
Louis Behr, Equitable Life, Chicago, and 
chairman of M.D.R.T., presiding. Introductions 

ll past chairmen and = special guests. 

Remarks—Clancy D. Connell, president of 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 

) Keport of 1945 Million Dollar Round 
Pable—Jolin E. Clayton, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Newark, N. J., and past chairman M.D.R.T. 

Intimate Details of How the Table Was 
Organized—Juhan Myrick, executive vice presi 

nt of Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York. 

Kemarks—VPast chairmen M.D.R.T. Grant 
Taggart, California-Western States, Cowley 
Wyo Harry T. Wright, Equitable Life, Chi 
cago, Ill.; Theodore M. Riehle, Equitable Life 
New York, N. Y.; George E. Lackey, issa 
chusetts Mutual, Detroit, Mich. 

Address—Paul F. Clark, president of John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. and_ first 
chairman of M.D.R.T. 

\fternoon— Programming and Estate Analysis. 

Harold s. Parsons, Travelers, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and vice chairman of M.D.R.T., pre 
siding 

Simple Programming—Edwin T. Golden, New 
York Life, San Francisco, Calif. 

Short Form Analysis—-Frank B. Falkstein, 
\etna Life, San Antonio, Tex. 

Long Form Analysis—John ©. Todd, North- 
western Mutual, Chicago, 


l 

One-half hour presentation——Denis B. Maduro. 

Evening—Relaxation and_ bull 

Friday, Seotember 6, Morning 
surance, 

Paul H. Dunnavan, 

Partnership—Harry 
N. Y., Chicago, Il. 

Retirement of Stock Plans—John J. Kellam, 
National Life of Vermont, New Cannan, Conn. 

Key Man Insuranece—David B. Fluegelman, 
Northwestern Mutual, New York, N. Y. 

One-half hour presentation—Denis B. Maduro. 

\fternoon and Evening—Relaxation and _ bull 
sessions, 

Saturday, September 7, Morning—Pension 
ind Profit-Sharing Plans and Group Coverages 


sessions. 


Business In- 


presiding. 


Schultz, Mutual Life of 






Paul W. Cook, Mutual Benefit, Chicago, I1., 
and member of M.D.R.T. Executive Committee, 
presiding. 

Pension Plans—David Marks, Jr., New Eng 
land Mutual, New York. N. Y. 

Profit-Sharing Plans—Martin I. Scott, Equi- 
table Life. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Group Coverages—M, Lee Alberts, Equitable 





SUBSTANDARD FOR DIABETICS 





Connecticut General Also Liberalizes 
Life Rates for Foreign Travelers 
and Residents 
The General Life, Hart- 
ford, has that it now 
consider most diabetics for substandard 
insurance. Such must be 
under medical care or supervision, free 
from other impairments and 
either gainfully employed or following 
the normal occupation of house-wife or 


Connecticut 
announced will 
applicants 


physical 


student. 

Applicants will be considered on male 
and female risks, ages ten to sixty, for 
The 
minimum application which will be con- 
sidered is $2,500, the maximum $25,000. 
The amount acceptable will be graded 


permanent plans of insurance. 


according to age and rating in each 
individual case 

The company also published a new 
schedule of rates for applicants con- 


templating extensive travel or residence 


outside the United States. The ratings 
are intended to cover applicants who 
will live in the more habitable and 


settled regions of the world. 


schedule insurance 


The new permits 
to be issued at standard rates to ap- 
plicants contemplating temporary resi- 


dence in all of Europe, Hawaii, Bermuda 
and Newfoundland, as well as parts of 


Africa, North and South America, 
Australia, New Zealand and parts of 


the West Indies. 





Life, Chicago, Hl. 

One-half hour presentation— Denis B. 

Afternoon—An_ hour’s business 
introducing new officers and taking up 
business. 

Evening— Cocktail party and dinner. Host, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States. 

Sunday, 

“Echoes of the 
at Cleveland for the 
Table Hour. 


Maduro, 
session, i.e., 
new 


September S8—Relaxation. 
Million Dollar Round 
Million Dollar 


Table” 
Round 





UNITED 
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“CALL FAIRBANKS-~ 


when you think of 


STATES 


SPECIALISTS in TRAVEL RISKS — Non-Citizens 
Most comprehensive portfolio of 
contracts offered by any company! 
competition or faced with substandard prob- 
lems, consult FAIRBANKS AGENCY BO-9-8696. 
Illustrations cheerfully and quickly furnished. We 
pay the maximum commissions allowed by law! 


RICHARD W. FAIRBANKS, Cereral Agent 
80 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


LIFE 


When in 








W. S. Crawford Recuperating 
William S. 
of the Journal of Commerce of New York, 


Crawford, insurance 
is recuperating at the Post Graduate Hcs- 
pital, New York City, after an operation 


performed August 8 He sits up a few 


hours each day and will return to his 
home within the next week or ten days. 
Mr. Crawford lives with his daughter, 


Jean, who is a senior reader for Rhine- 
hart & Co., publisher. His other daughter, 
Mrs. George Sprowls, flew from her home 
in Akron, Ohio, on August 7, after learning 
that her father was to undergo the opera- 
tion. 


As guests of Occidental Life, nearly 
400 home office attended a 
recent all-day picnic at the Valley Park 
Country Club in Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


employes 





Investigate this 
New and Different 
Policy 











Tounded 


THE MAN 











| Now offered by 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


| ALL IN ONE POLICY 


| 1. FUNDS FOR COLLEGE EDUCATION 
| 2. RETIREMENT INCOME AT 65 


3. PROTECTION TO MATURITY 
Ask for details and rates TODAY 





120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


or earlier, if desired 
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Made Brokerage Supervisor 





LEO E. 


BRADY 


Leo E. Brady has become associated 
with the James G. Ranni 
Manhattan Life, 521 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, as brokerage supervisor. Before 
entering the Army he was a_ personal 
producer in up-state New York for over 
seven years. 

Although married with two boys Mr 
Brady enlisted in the Army and came 
up the hard way. In seven months lhe 
worked himself up to warrant officer, 
(j. g.) and nine months later was pro 
moted to chief warrant officer. He serve: 
for nearly four years in this countr) 
and in the Asiatic and Pacific theater. 

Mr. Brady is the younger brother ©! 
John H. Brady, CLU a weil-known lil: 
insurance underwriter in New York 
for many years. 


VA. BANKERS RETIREMENT PLAN 
The Life Insurance Company of Vii 
ginia is underwriting a group retiré 
ment plan of the Virginia Bankers A: 
sociation for employes of member bank 
This makes Virginia the third state | 
provide a solution for retirement prol 
lems of bank workers. The plan 
designed to provide income includin 
Social Security benefits of approximat: 
ly 60% of an employe’s average month! 
carnings after forty years of service u! 
der the plan. Employes who are eligil 
to participate may contribute 24% « 
the first $250 of monthly earnings, pl 
444% of earnings in excess of $25 
Member banks will bear the remaini 
expense. Other provisions of the pla 
allow employes to elect increased 1 
come payments without death benefi! 
or continuing benefits to selected de 
pendents. Some leeway is also. pr 
vided in determining the age at whic 
an employe retires. 


Agency of 
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Joseph Thompson Made — Houlihan Mutual Benefit DEATH OF JOANNE PRATT American Life Convention 
LJ . . . . 
Agency Superintendent General Agent at Flint Daughter of Harold Pratt Victim of Meets Chicago, Oct. 7-11 
eats M. J Sistas 3 ary ee? Automobile Accident at Pine Cliff, N. : ' ; 
M. James Moulihan, formerly of Sagi- J.. W Going to Colle This Fall Xeturning to the practice of pre-war 
THER TRAVELERS CHANGES ; : sh ieeee =o ge lege ; Re ; ; ; 
O1H naw, Mich., has been appointed general Joanne Pratt, 17 year old daughter of | years, American Life Convention will 
R. L. Pendleton, Assistant Superinten- agent for the Mutual Benefit at Flint, Harold Pratt, associate general agent hold sectional and general sessions at 
cent of Agencies; E. Roland Evans Mich., succeeding H. Bruce Palmer who of John Hancock, 225 Broadway, New its forty-first annual meeting at Edge- 
Agency Assistant; Field Changes is now superintendent of agencies at York City, was killed last Friday in an water Beach Hotel, Chicago, October 7 
ne Peawdlees teas appciated foucph the home or Mr. Houlihan joined automobile accident near Pine Cliff to Il. The schedule will be as follows : 
Thompson superintendent of agencies in the Mutual Benefit agency at Flint in’ Lake, New Jersey, where the Pratts Monday, Oct. 7—Legal Section, Fi- 
the life, accident and group agency de- February this year, following three have their summer home. She and some nancial Section. 
partment. He has been assistant su- years in the Coast Guard. friends were in an automobile riding Tuesday, Oct. 8—Legal Section, Fi- 
pe: ntendent since January, 1945. Rice tte anti a ai, pats : ; a ee ual Ind igh Gantt 
L. Pendleton, who for the past four ert een See eee ween ~ oe road, the shoulder of which caved Nancial Section, in van-inin — 
1925 in a wholesale clothing firm in jn, and Miss Pratt’s skull was frac- Wednesday, Oct. 9—General Sessions 
Saginaw, later broadening his activities tured in the accident, causing instant 0! the Convention. 
to include training of salesmen, sales death. She had been graduated from Thursday, Oct. 10—Agency Section, 
survey work and purchasing. While high school, Rutherford, N. J., with General Session of the Convention. 
in the Coast Guard he served as execu- high honors and had been voted the Friday, Oct. 11—General Session of 
tive officer aboard the Frigate Sandusky most popular girl in the school. In the the Convention. 
in the Pacific, and conducted daily train- fall she had expected to enter Syracuse The meeting will officially close at 
ing classes at San Francisco. University. noon on Friday. 
. O’DONNELL’S NEW POSITION MADE BROKERAGE ASSISTANT MURCHINSON TO HANDLE GROUP 
isor Allen O'Donnell has been appointed Robert H. Hillemeyer, recently re Kenneth Murchinson & Co. has been 


ciated the home office as assistant superin- 
ae tendent of agencies. 7 pe ‘ 
ae Mr. Pendleton is a native of Missourt 
, New and attended University of Missouri. 
Jefore He joined the Travelers in May, 1929, as 
rsonal a field assistant working out of the Kan- 
r over sas City office. He was appointed as- 
sistant manager at Kansas City in 1935, 

s Mr manager of the Worcester, Mass., office 
cam in 1938, and manager of the Richmond, 
hs he Va., office in 1942. - 
fficer, Ek. Roland Evans comes to the home : ° : . a ° ° 
aes shes aa Goes at aoe Every day this amazing little machine places official Prudential signatures 
serve Sioux City office having previously been 2 ¥ 
suntry [Mf as-istant manager at Des Moines. He is on thousands of checks. There are annuity checks, income checks, 
leate a native of Iowa and graduate of U. 7 i ¥ 
ler of I | dividend and interest checks—each one representing the punctual pay- 
mm lite rygve O. Runsvold, assistant man- ; . : : 

York ag r at Minneapolis becomes manager ment of some Prudential life Insurance benefit 

it Sioux City with a background of sev- 
er:] years as field assistant for the P . . P — 

oy ere This device is only one of the means that Prudential uses in its never- 
f Vit 7 : ’ : scapes : 

tere ki hmond, has been assistant manager ’ 2 ‘ : . 
et Se ee ending effort to pay every obligation with the greatest possible speed. It 
ote th Navy after three years’ service with ° : : ° : : : 
bank ee ee is a link—even though a small link—in the chain of Prudential service to 
prob . : j Whi j 
in D siithe Helical Maiden its millions of policyholders. 
ludin 
imal _ Master Group Contracts Prudential agents and brokers have learned what this concept of ser- 
onth acific Mutual Life has revised its four 
ce ul pr icipal master Group insurance policies, a : 
ligil to. ether with the insured’s individual cer- vice means to clients. 
LG « lif ates. The new forms have been filed 
5, pl wil the Insurance Departments of the 

25 sti es in which the company is admitted. 
ainit I!» four master contracts are Group life 
e pla in irance, Group accidental death and dis- 
oA ts mM nberment insurance, Group accident and ha 
enefi Sicness insurance and Group hospital. PRUDENTIAL ease 
do de St’ gical and thedical care expense insur- je ras me aS 

pr ue. The latter can now he issued either ’ hy he fe 
m #9 \ h of without surgical benefits and with jy ie 














JOSEPH THOMPSON 


years has been manager of the Rich- 
mond branch becomes assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies at the home office. 

Mr. Thompson, a graduate of the U. 
S. Naval Academy, joined the Travelers 
in 1932, first as a field assistant in Port- 
land, Me. In 1939, while affiliated with a 
general agency in Boston, he became 
the company’s leading producer of life 
insurance. The following year he was 
made manager of the Portland office 
and in 1941 he became manager of the 
42nd Street office in New York City. 
In January, 1945, he was brought into 
} 





without special medical care benefits. 


seneral agent in Buffalo for the Equi- 
table of lowa. Formerly manager of 
the company’s brokerage department in 
New York City, Mr. O’Donnell  suc- 
ceeds A. L. Paine, who will serve as a 
special agent in the Buffalo. office. 





and one-half vears 
having the rank of 
captain, has been made assistant to 
William T. Shields, brokerage manager 
for the Wm. T. Earls agency of Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life in Cincinnati. 


leased after three 
military service, 


named exclusive Group managers for 
Reserve Loan Life. Heading the group 
department of the Murchinson agency 
are W. L. Appleby and James E. Gavin, 
well known Group specialists in Texas 
and the southwest. 
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Commissioner Allyn Gives Position 
On Policy Loan Interest Rates 


\nswering inquiries as to the attitude 
f the Connecticut Department con- 
cerning interest rate on policy loans 
made by life companies and the reduc- 
tion in those rates Commissioner W 
Ellery Allvn, Connecticut, said this 


week that so long as there is no unlaw 
ful discrimination and so long as all 
licyholders are treated equitably it is 


por 


up to the management of the particular 
compat to determine whether policy 
loan interest shall be reduced below 


the rate provided for in the policy. Ad 
Nittit this decision is difficult for 

npany management to make he = said 
me point was clear and should be em 
phasized and that is companies. should 
not encourage policyholders “to burden 
their policies with debt, either by 
tempting them with a low policy loan 
interest rate or otherwise. Even though 
such a low rate superficially may ap 
pear to benefit the borrower, vet in 
the long run the company has done the 
borrowing policyholder no favor. On 
the other hand,” the Commissioner con 
tinued, “it has put him in the position 


| the protection 


times.” 


where he is apt to 


1Oos¢ 
of his policy during bad 


Reasons for Decrease in Companies’ 
Policy Loans 


Policy loans made by United States 
life insurance companies amounted to 
34% Dbilhon of dollars in the 1932-3 de- 


pression years, but by end of 1945 they 


had been reduced to $1,700,000,000. This 
lecline was from about 18% of their 
assets to slightly more than 4%. This 
decrease, Allyn said, is due largely to 
two factors: general prosperity which 
enabled policyholders to pay off these 
loans made during the emergency; and, 
policy loans were transferred from the 
companies to other lending institutions 
willing to loan money on life insurance 


collateral at interest rates approximating 


the low rates of the commercial money 
market 
Most life) insurance policies issued 


prior to 1940 provide for policy loans at 


a 6% rate and practically all policies 
issued since then carry a 5% rate. Bv 
volume most of loans made by insurance 


companies on policies are at the 6% rate 
d policies are the ones 
oan values. “The rela- 


these o 
with the high 


because | 
1 
1 


tively high interest rate on policy loans 
made by insurance companies has un- 
doubtedly contributed to the sharp de 


cline in the amount of outstanding policy 
1 ” ee . ef 
loans,” he Some executives ap 
pear to deprecate this.” 


said 


Comments on Mutual Life’s Action 


Commenting on recent action of Mu- 
tual Life in reducing policy loan interest 
to rates varying from 5% down to 3%, 
depending upon the size of the loan, 
but not mentioning the company by 
name, Commissioner Allyn continued: 

“Without discussing the possible re- 
sentment of the small 5% borrower at 


the 3% rate available to the large bor- 
rower I will say that if the net effect 
of this reduction is to encourage further 


borrowing on policies, or to discourage 


the payment of existing policy loans, 
the desirability of the change is cer- 
tainly open to question. T make this 


statement even though as Insurance 
Commissioner I know that high interest 


rates are not popular with borrowing 
policyholders.” 


Discusses “Discrimination” Question 


“There may be some question of dis- 
crimination where a company charges a 
rate on the policy loans other than that 
provided for in the particular policy,” 
said Mr. Allyn. “This question is per- 
haps more serious where instead of mak- 
ing a flat reduction in rates the com- 
pany provides a sliding scale based on 
the size of the loan. Of course, where 
policy loan interest rates are reduced 
the life insurance companies face an 
immediate reduction in their interest in- 
come. This is the concern of all policy- 


holders, both non-borrowing and_ bor- 
rowing, The decrease means a_ saving 
to the one-quarter or one-third of the 


policyholders who have policy loans, but 
it means an increase in the cost of in- 
surance to all policyholders which may 
be reflected immediately in the dividends 
paid on mutual or participating policies.” 

Large loans made by banks and other 
lending institutions on life insurance col- 
lateral are made at a rate of 2% or 


less. It is doubtful, he said, whether a 


reduction in the policy loan interest rate 
by the life insurance companies which 
does not go below 3% will serve to 
recapture any substantial part of these 
large loans which have been transferred 
to other lending institutions. The large 
borrower will not in most cases shift 
his loan back and pay the interest rate. 


“As to the small borrower, if the 
result of the decrease in the interest 
rate is to increase substantially the 


number of small loans ‘this is certainly 
not in the public interest,” he said. 

“It seems entirely clear that the life 
insurance companies should not vary 
their policy loan interest rates according 
to the fluctuations of the commercial 
money market. It is not the function 
of life companies to make their loan in- 
terest rate competitive with collateral 
loans, 

Favors Flat 5% Rate 

“The policy loan option in a life in- 
surance policy represents a long-term 
offer to loan at the rate fixed therein. 
Such loans must be made on the policy- 
holders demand in good times or bad 
and they carry no maturity date. Twen- 
ty vears ago the 6% rate did not seem 
high. Now, admittedly it does and per- 
haps it might be in the best interests of 
all concerned for life insurance compa- 
nies to reduce the rate on the old 6% 
policies to, say, a flat 5%. This 5% rate 
would not be low enough to encourage 

(Continued on Page 7) 


AP Uses National L. & A. Equipment for Returns 





Through an arrangement with the 
National Life and Accident the Ten- 
nessee Bureau of Associated Press was 
able to do an unusual job of compiling 
returns from Tennessee’s Democratic 
primary election held August 1. 

Setting up in the National Life’s ma- 
chine room, and enlisting the assistance 
of a group of the company’s trained op- 
erators directed by Assistant Secretary 
L. C, Knopp, the AP used International 
3usiness Machine equipment in tabulat- 
ing the returns from over the state in 
such speedy fashion that the results 
were fed to AP’s member papers and 
radio station in record time. 


The National L. & A. made the equip- 
ment available to the Associated Press 
without charge as a public service to 
the people of Tennessee. Commenting 
on the arrangement afterwards, Edward 
D. Ball, Tennessee Bureau chief of the 
AP, said: “It was the best set-up for 
handling election returns I ever saw. 
It couldn’t have been better.” 

County reports were punched = on 
cards as they came in, and the cards 
were then fed through the tabulating 
machines, with the result that state-wide 
tabulations were available within a few 
minutes after county reports were re- 
ceived. 


Policy Loans 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the cash surrender value; (2) the k 
may be demanded at any time, and ( 
the policyholder need never repay i 
loan during the continuance of 1 
policy. A bank, as distinguished fron 
life insurance company, is not compel! 
to make a loan, at a given time, even 
the best collateral, and, if a loan 
made, there is a very definite und 
standing as to when the loan will 
repaid. Again, a bank may seldom, 
ever, charge more than 6% per annu 
but it may, and in times of stress fi 
quently does, refuse to make loans 
der any conditions. Since, under suc; 
conditions as lead many banks to de- 
cline to make loans even on the bx 
collateral, the cash demand upon Jit 
insurance companies is likely to be cx 
cessive, they must establish a suital|; 
degree of liquidity. This tends to r 
duce interest earnings, and the policy) 
loan rate may justly be fixed somewhat 
above the average rate earned in order 
to compensate for the fact that a sub- 
stantial part of a company’s funds must 
be kept in the form of cash or of short- 
term securities, and that in times ot 
financial stress the company, as a result 
of an enlarged demand for cash through 
policy loans, will be unable to take full 
advantage of current favorable invest- 
ment opportunities or may even be ob 
lized to liquidate long term securities 
at unfavorable prices. In any case, a 
company must be prepared for extensive 
movements of their funds into and out 
of the money market in accompaniment 
with the various phases of expansion, 
depression and recovery. We_ believe 
that such movements will be — less 
marked and less frequent with a 6% 
rate of interest than with any lower 
rate. 

“In a single 
—the company 
on security of 


month—November, 1929 
loaned nearly $6,000,000 
its policies, and in the 


month of December, 1931 met cash 
demands almost as large. In a_ single 
week—that ending November 2, 1929 


new and additional policy loans amounted 
to more than $2,000,000. These demands 
were met a day or two, or at most, a 
few days, after the receipt of properly 
executed papers. Similar conditions arc 
bound to present themselves at  inde- 
terminate intervals in the future, al 
though this fact may be overlooked bhe- 
cause of the current easy condition of 
the money market. 


Expense of Administration of Policy 
Loans Is Relatively High Because of 
the Small Average Size of Loan 


“At the present time the averayt 
policy loan of this company is about 
$450. Furthermore, an examination of 
sample group of 10,000 policy loans in 
dicates that about 85% of the loans ar 
for less than $750 and that only about 
5% of the loans exceed $1,500. It costs 
as much to take care of a small poli 
loan as a large one, but, since, in our 
opinion, a rate of interest when fix: 
for a group of policies issued in a giv: 
period must be applicable to all loa 
regardless of size, and since a differe 
tial in rate would surely lead to mi 
understanding and dissatisfaction on t 
part of those policyholders least favor 
by such a change, the rate fixed m 
be adequate, on the average, to mai 
tain the expenses of the group includi 
the expense of administering a relativ: 
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rge number of small and medium- 
-e Icans. 
eduction of the Interest Rate on 


%olicy Loans Will Increase the Cost 
of Insurance for the Majority of 
Policyholders 
“It is essential that, in considering 

important question of this sort, at- 
ition be directed to the over-all effect 
a specified course of action, rather 
1 an the ae hac to a minority of 
e¢ membership. A reduction of the 6% 
te to, say, 5% at the present time 
uuld reduce the annual interest income 
= company by approximately $415,- 
(0. This is equivalent to about 3% of 
set aside at December 31, 1945 
{ r 1946 dividends, and would inevitably 
a to a reduction in our distributable 
rplus of approximately that amount, 
sich reduction being most marked in 
e dividends on older and higher-priced 
licies. As a result, for policies with 
latively small loans the loss in the 
terest portion of the dividend miglhit 
greater than the gain through a re- 
iction in the loan interest rate, and 
r policies without loans the only result 
wuld be a reduction in the dividend. 
is estimated that about one-fifth of 
ir policyholders (including those with 
rge or maximum loans) would profit 
a reduction in the rate of interest, 
the expense of the remaining four- 


fifths, 

“We are convinced that almost any 
reduction in the policy loan interest 
rate will produce a reduction in the 
ompany’s interest income, and hence 
hat we should adhere to the interest 


ate specified, with good reason, in a 
ong-range contract rather than change 
to a lower rate currently prevailing. 
ividently the majority of companies 
share this view.” 

Lounsbury Letter 
The letter sent to the Bankers Na- 


tional Life field by President Ralph R. 
Lounsbury follows: 

“Within the last few days it has prob- 
ably come to your attention that one 
of the larger New York life insurance 
companies has announced a new interest 
rate schedule for policy loans. Under 
this schedule the policyholder pays 5% 
interest on the first $750 of policy loan, 
1% on the next $750, and 3% on any 
amount of loan above $1,500. On August 
| the Veterans Administration  an- 
nounced a reduction in rate from 5% 
to 4% on loans made against Govern- 
ment life insurance policies. These two 
actions will undoubtedly raise questions 
in your mind with respect to what is a 
proper rate of interest to be charged 
hy insurance companies on loans made 
to policyholders. 

“Tt seems to the management of your 
company that the first thing to be con- 
sidered carefully is the natyre of the 
iundamental purpose of life insurance. 
\t the present time, life insurance is 
used to take care of several different 
financial needs of those who_ purchase 
policies but, even so, all available statis- 
tes still indicate that the major purpose 

life insurance is to provide financial 
dependence in whole or in part for 

e widows and orphans of policyhold- 
s who die too soon and for. the old 
e of those who live beyond tlfeir earn- 
« period. The beneficiaries of the 
eat bulk of life insurance in force are 
ves and children. That being true, it 
obvious that most policy loans repre- 
nt a borrowing on the part of the 
licyholder from his wife and children. 


Not Enough Insurance Proceeds 


Being Left 


“Probate court records still continue 
indicate very clearly that much too 
gh a percentage of men leave at their 
‘ath for their dependents very little 
cept the proceeds of life insurance 
licies. In spite of the fact that the 
tizens of the United States carry in 
e aggregate a great deal more life 
surance than is carried by all the rest 
the peoples of the world, it is still 
ue-that very few of our citizens carry 
iough life insurance to provide ade- 
their de- 


iate finaneial support for 
‘ndents in event of their death. 
‘Tt seems, therefore, there is some 





doubt about the social value of adopt- 
ing a course of action which may easily 


encourage 
Insurance 


policyholders to jeopardize 
estates by borrowing money 
secured by their life insurance policies. 
During what was formerly considered 
normal times, loans made by policyhold- 
ers from insurance companies on the 
security of their policies are not repaid 


and the récords of many life insurance 
companies indicate clearly that the rate 
of termination among policies which 


have loans against them is substantially 
higher than among policies which have 
no such loans. 

“Excluding term policies purchased to 
furnish purely temporary protection, it 
may be said (and it has been said) that 
every policy which terminates prior to 
the death of the insured or its maturity 
as an endowment represents a joint 
failure of the policyholder and the life 
insurance comps ny to carry outa worthy 
endeavor, It is a human characteristic 
to exaggerate today’s needs and to min- 
imize those of tomorrow or next year. 
That is why some 200,000 life insurance 
agents are required to induce people to 
provide for their own financial protec- 
tion by means of life insurance. When 
a policvholder borrows on his life in- 
surance policy, he has no obligation to 
undertake any definite schedule of re- 
pavment, and if it is admitted that 
policy loans ought to be repaid for 
the benefit of the named beneficiaries, 
then the rate of interest charged on 
the loan ought to be such as to pro- 
vide an incentive for repayment rather 
than an incentive to let the loan’ stand. 

“No one will contend that conditions 
never arise under which a_ policyholder 
is justified in making a policy loan, but 
: the policy on which the loan is being 

nade is one which has for its purpose 
the protection of dependent members of 
the family, then the loan should be 
made only under great and actual need 
and should be repaid as promptly as 


possible. Such loans should not be en- 
couraged by life insurance companies 
as if their desirability as a_ reliable 


source of income outweighed completely 
the primary purpose of life insurance. 


“Tf financial institutions other than 
life insurance companies, having no 
sound conception of the need to keep 


life insurance policies unencumbered, see 
fit to encourage policvholders to borrow 
money against their life insurance poli- 
cies -by offering very low rates, it seems 
to us that we in the life insurance busi- 
ness, who know the inherent dangers 
involved for the beneficiaries when 
policyholders borrow on insurance poli- 
cies, should do what we can to stick 
to fundamental principles and to the 
best of our ability encourage policy- 
holders to do likewise.” 





REDUCES JUVENILE PREMIUMS 


Pacific Mutual Life 
home office in Los Angeles 
a reduction in premiums on Juvenile 
insurance, both participating and non- 
participating, and an improved dividend 


Insurance Co.’s 
announces 





dence. Address: Box 1663, 


41 Maiden Lane 





ACTUARY WANTED 


By legal reserve life insurance company located in an Eastern State. 
Attractive offer for qualified man to take full charge of actuarial work. 
Excellent opportunity, All replies will be treated in the strictest confi- 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


New York 7, N. Y. 





NEW PRESS RELATION 


Donald E. Lynch, Pica Washington 
Correspondent of Gannett Newspapers, 
Goes With Agency Management Ass’n 

Donald E. Washington 
Correspondent of Gannett Newspapers, has 


OFFICER 


Lynch, former 


been named] relations supervisor of 


the 


press 


Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. 
the 


director of 


Under direction of Charles J. Zim 


merman, institutional relations, 


Mr. 


activities 


Lynch will coordinate public relations 


and press relations with trade 


magazines, newspapers and other periodi 
cals. He 
torial and promotional projects of LIAMA. 
Faribault, Minn., Mr. 
was graduated from Marquette University, 
in 1935, 
in Denver and Nashville and 


also will work on various edi 


\ native of Lynch 


Milwaukee, He was an Associated 
Press editor 
feature writer for the Chicago Sun. 
Mr. 
submarine and_ public 
the Navy. He was separated as a lieu- 
tenant commander last November, after 
which he joined the Gannett bureau in 
Washington. the 
White Association, 
State Department Correspondents Associa 


National Press Club. 


was a 
During the war, Lynch was an anti 


relations officer in 


He is a member of 


House Correspendents 
tion and the 


NEW ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


James McCaughey, Myer Agency, New 
York; H.S. Hull, Jr., Syracuse Agency 
Five Other Assistants Named 
Mutual has appointed seven new 

assistant agency managers. 

James McCaughey of the 

{yer agency and Harry S. Hull, Jr., of 
the Remington agency, Syracuse, are two 
of them. Mr. McCaughey will assist Mr. 
Myer in the agency’s field organization in 
New York City. Mr. Hull’s territory will 
include the New York counties of Jeffer- 
son, Lewis, Oswego and Onondaga. 

The other new assistant 
Edwin E. Woodruff, Columbia, 
Arden E. Hursh, Oakland, Cal.; Henry J. 
Zock, Seattle; Clayne Robison, Salt Lake 
City; Edgar Biersdorf, Spokane. 


Life 


Richard E. 


Managers are 


a C23 


WOLL DISCUSSES ‘MUTUAL'S ACT 
President Matthew Woll of the 
Union Labor Life has sent to President 
Douglas of Mutual Life and to several 
others interested a letter discussing the 


scale on this class of business. The recent action on the Mutual respecting 
changes became effective August 15. policy loan interest rates. 
eeaae 
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THE TEST OF REAL FINANCIAL 


The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Zanyaary 


ASS ACH US ETT S 


STRENGTH 


Columbian National has over $110 in assets 
for each $100 in liabilities 


NEW 


oe A 


ENGLAND 


INSTITUTION ~ 











Brokers Supervisor Wanted 
Mid-Town Agency 


has opening for progressive Life Insur- 
ance Supervisor. There is an oppor- 
tunity of making good money for 
wide-awake underwriter. Accounts 
and leads furnished. Drawing account. 
Box No. 1659, The Eastern Underwriter, 


41 Maiden Lane, New York I, N. Y. 








Sales Seminar Speakers at 
Cleveland NALU Convention 


National 
convention at 
9-13 


seminar staged by five personal producers 


Featured at the \ssociation of 
Life 
land, 


Underwriters Cleve 


September will be a_ sales 
picked from hundreds suggested by mem 
all the National 
gram chairman Hill of 
mond says the speakers represent large and 


bers over country. 


Herbert R. 


pro- 
Rich 
medium sized companies, operate in rural 
and metropolitan areas and work in both 
Ordinary and weekly premium fields of 
selling. The five seminar speakers are: 
Collis L. Ackiss, agent, Metropolitan Life, 


Norfolk, Va.; John W. Arden, agent, 
Southwestern Lite, Waxahachie, Texas; 
Edwin T. Golden, agent, New York Life, 
San Francisco; George Maltby, district 
agent, Equitable Life re lowa, Kansas 
City, Kan. and D. Myrick, agent, Great 
Southern Life, Lake Charles, La. 


Commissioner Allyn 


(Continued from Page 6) 


the policyholder to borrow or to attract 


policy loans in competition with othe1 
lending institutions, but it would be low 
enough to avoid a great deal of the 
criticism which results from the main 
tenance of the 6% rate. Most policy 
loans now held by the companies are 
small in amount and the 5% rate would 
not appear to be high on this type of 
loan.” 


Should Encourage Policy Loan Payments 


In concluding his statement Commis 
sioner Allyn said: “The policy loan 
option in a life insurance policy should 
be regarded as a source of funds to be 
resorted to only in a real emergency 
and not to be used whenever the policy 
holder needs money to purchase securi 
ties, for his living expenses, or tor any 
of his ordinary needs. 

“The man who borrows on his life in- 


policy is, in effect, borrowing 
children or other 
eficiaries. If the policyholder continues 
to pay his premiums, his beneficiaries 
will be protected to an extent not pos 
sible with other types of property be 
cause the policy proceeds are paid 
promptly without probate and are, gen 


surance 


from his widow, ben 


erally speaking, free from claims of 
creditors and cannot be involved in a 
possibly bankrupt estate. Only the di- 


rect necessity should influence a policy- 
holder to borrow money on his policy 
If he must borrow, he should, if possible, 
borrow from his bank as he is then 
more apt to regard the transaction as a 
loan which is to be repaid. 

“Let me repeat what I have said be 
fore: the life imsurance policyholder 
should not be encouraged to borrow on 
his insurance, but should be encouraged 
to pay off any policy loans.” 
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National Service Life 
Insurance Act Amended 


TWO NEW SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


Lump Sum Payments, Endowment Plans 
Authorized; Restrictions on 
Beneficiaries Lifted 


Four optional methods of settlement 
were among the amendments to the Na- 
\ct of 


supple- 


tional Service Life Insurance 


1940 


ment the two methods previously offered 


enacted recently. These 
and provide for payment in one lump 
sum, eliminating one of the major com- 
plaints of service men. 

The four options include: 1—in one 
lump sum; 2—in equal monthly install- 
ments of from thirty-six to 240 in num- 


ber, in multiples of twelve; 3—in equal 


monthly installments for 120 months 
certain with such payments continuing 
during the remaining lifetime of the 


first beneficiary; and 4—as a refund life 


income in monthly installments payable 


for such period certain as may be re- 
quired to equal the face value of the 
contract, less any indebtedness, with 


payments continuing through the hkfe- 
time of the first beneficiary. Concern- 
ing the last the amendments say: 
“Option 4 would not be available it 
payment in such manner would result in 


payinents of the installments over a 
shorter period than 120 months. The 
beneficiary could elect to receive pay- 


ments over a longer period of time than 
that elected by the insured. In any case 
in which the amount of insurance is in- 
sufficient to pay twelve monthly install- 
ments of not less than $10, the insurance 
would be payable in one sum. Options 
3 and 4 would not be available in any 
case in which a firm, corporation, legal 
entity (including the of the in- 
sured) or trustee is beneficiary, or in 
any case in which an endowment con- 
tract matures upon completion of the 
endowment period.” 
Restrictions on Poor Health 

\nother cause of comment among 
service men, concerning those men who 
were denied insurance because of health 
but who continued on active duty and 
died as a result, has 


estate 


were disabled or 
been rectified. The amendments “pro- 
vide that any person in active service 


between October &, 1940, and September 
2, 1945, who, while in such service, made 
application in writing for insurance 
while performing full military or naval 
duty which application was denied solely 
on his condition of health and the ap- 
plicant hereafter continued to perform 
full military or naval duty and incurred 
a total or permanent disability in line 
of duty or died in line of duty, shall 
be deemed to have applied for and to 
have been granted such insurance which 
shall be deemed to have been continued 
in force to the date of enactment of the 
bill. It is provided that if such person 
died prior to the date of the amendatory 
enactment, the premiums due from the 
date of such application to the date of 
death or such disability shall be de- 
ducted from the proceeds of such insur- 
ance. It is further provided that this 
amount of insurance, when added to any 
other insurance in force under the War 


Risk Insurance Act, the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, or this 
act, will not in the aggregate exceed 


$10,000." 

It was also provided that in the fu- 
ture insurance shall not be denied be- 
cause of disability or disabilities result- 
ing from or aggravated by active mili- 
tary or naval service and less than total 
in degree, if application for insurance is 
made prior to January 1, 1950. 

Endowment Plans Authorized 

Another amendment authorizes the 
issue of insurance on a 20-year endow- 
ment plan, endowment at age 60 plan 
and endowment at age 65 plan. These 
are in addition to the plans already of- 
tered and carries the restriction that 
conversion to an endowment plan may 


not be made while the insured is totally 
disabled. 

\ll restrictions as to the permitted 
class of beneficiaries of National Service 
Life have been removed and the bene- 
ficiary has been authorized to elect to 


receive a refund life income in lieu of 
the present mode of payment, regard- 
less of the date when payments com- 


menced. 

Insurance matured prior to the amen- 
datory act is not applicable under the 
act except as specifically stated. If a bene- 
ficiary dies before receiving the install- 
ments payable, the present value of the 
remaining unpaid installments will be 
payable to the estate of the insured, ex- 
cept that if the beneficiary is entitled 
to a lump sum settlement and elects to 
receive payment in installments, any 
unpaid installments at the death of the 
beneficiary will be paid to the benefic- 
iary’s estate. It is provided that in no 
event shall there be payment to the es- 
tate of the insured or of the beneficiary 
of any sum which, if paid, would escheat. 

It has been provided in the amend- 
ments that “all policies heretofore or 
hereafter issued, reinstated, or converted 
shall be incontestable from the date of 
reinstatement, or conversion ex- 
for fraud, non-payment of pre- 


issue, 
cept 


miums, or on the ground that the ap- 
plicant was not a member of the mili- 


tary or naval forces of the United 
States.” 
Lapsed Insurance 
Provision has been made that level 


term insurance which has lapsed may be 
reinstated within the term upon written 
application, payment of two monthly 
premiums and evidence of good health. 
Level premium term insurance may be 
reinstated the same way and a grace 
period of sixty days has been provided 
‘in any case in which he makes inquiry 
prior to the expiration of the grace per- 
iod, disclosing a clear intent to continue 
insurance protection, without the re- 
quirement of a comparative health state- 
ment, if premiums are paid during the 
life time of the insured.” 

A proviso has been added to the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act au- 
thorizing the assignment of all or any 
part of the beneficiary’s interest to cer- 
tain specified relatives of the insured, 
when the designated contingent bene- 
ficiary, if any, joins in the assignment. 
When an interest in an annuity is as- 
signed, the insurance is payable in equal 
monthly installments in such multiples 
of twelve as are not more than 240 in 
number, nor less than the number of in- 

(Continued this page, 4th column) 























“No wonder he’s worried—You with only half enough insurance 


to complete his education!” 


Bankerslifemen Know the Value 
of an Education 


There’s no doubt in the mind of Bankerslifemen that educa- 
tion is a very valuable asset . . . for policyowners or for insurance 


underwriters. They know from 
pays off. That’s one reason they 
insurance with such effectiveness. 


experience that good education 
can tell the story of educational 


The increased knowledge of selling and the functions of insur- 
ance that the Bankerslifemen acquire through the Company’s 
intensive system of schooling steps up their natural ability to such 


an extent that they cannot fail to 


see its value. They’re sold on it. 


This is evident in the way they work. 


That’s a reason why Bankerslifemen continue studying 
through the years . . . keep their education in the business up-to- 
date . . . making them the sort of insurance underwriters you like 
to meet as friends, fellow workers, or competitors. 


Bankers /7/e COMPANY 


DES 


MOINES 





Service Policy Lapse 
Has Reached 1 in 3 


SEE GREATER EFFORT NEED D 


Agency Management Ass’n_ Sur ay 


Shows Need for More Direct Meth 
ods, Says Chas. J. Zimmerman 


To find out what life companies — re 
now doing to encourage veterans to 
tain their National Service Life Ins r- 
ance the lapse rate of which has reac! «d 
one out of every three policies, the «c- 
search division of Life Insurance Age: cy 
Management Association made a sur ey 
among its member companies. Charles 
J. Zimmerman, director of institutional 
relations of LIAMA, says: 

“Returns showed that 87% have issued 
a statement of policy urging GI’s to con- 
serve their NSLI, and 78% of the com- 





panies distribute literature to agents 
promoting conservation to veterans. 
69% have urged fieldmen to attend 


seminars, similar to those sponsored by 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, to better acquaint themselves 
with this important subject. 

Only 5% Ask Reason for Change 

“In these general terms, the survey 
showed, companies are doing well. But 
a smaller percentage have taken de- 
tailed, concerted and forceful action to 
discourage veterans from dropping Gov- 
ernment insurance. Only 22% of the 
companies require an applicant for in- 
surance to sign a statement declaring 
that he understands his NSLI rights. 
5% require an applicant to explain in 
writing why he wishes to replace his 
service insurance. 

“Other facts shown in the survey: 
16% ask in a questionnaire why NSLI 
is being replaced; 9% withhold issuance 
of policy until the company can contact 
the veteran applicant; 21% have named 
a home office man in charge of NSLI 
conservation; companies urging con- 
servation in publications include 14% in 
insurance journals, 9% in general maga- 


zines and 3% in metropolitan maga- 
zines.” 
Mr. Zimmerman recommended three 


steps toward achieving a more workable 
system of encouraging a reduction in 
veterans’ service insurance lapses: 

1. The home office and field must le 
thoroughly sold on the fact that conser- 
vation of NSLI is in the best interests 
of the veteran, of the life underwriter, 
and of the field. 

2. It is the responsibility of the home 
office and field to educate the veteran 
to the benefits of NSLI and of life in- 
surance. A_ personalized approach 1s 
much to be preferred. The liberalizing 
features of amendments to NSLI act, 
signed into law August 1, provide a 
workable basis for such an appeal to the 
veteran. ; 

3. The home office must set up effec- 
tive controls to give reasonable assur- 
ance that field forces have a thorouzh 
knowledge and appreciation of NSII 
and the company’s policy with respect 
to NSI®I; that field forces are skilled in 
presentation of the NSLI program !o0 
the veteran. 





Amendments 


(Continued from 3rd column) 
stallments certain under such annuity. 

It has also been provided ‘that 1 \¢ 
administrators’ decisions on insurai « 
matters shall be subject to judicial | «- 
view in any appropriate court proce: |- 
ings. Suit, in the eyent of a disagr: °- 
ment as to claim for waiver of premiu ‘is 
on account of total disability, or p: °- 
ment of benefits on account of total « 
ability, is authorized. In such case | i¢ 
cause would be tried in the Unii-d 
States District Court having jurisdict: 
of the subject matter without a ji ry 
and the file or files of the Vetera’s 
Administration pertaining to the clam 
would constitute the only competit 
evidence in such cause. 
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Endowment payable 
on policy anniversary 
nearest child’s 18th 


~ COLLEGE 


, 


birthday 





a 



















DVDAN 








The easy way to make sure Annual Premium Per $1,000 


that when a child is ready Age Amount Age Amount Age Amount 
for college, the money to Q* $54.40 3 $6647 6 $ 83.14 
pay expenses will also be 1 58.17 4 7124 7 91.00 

ready. 2 62.22 5 76.71 8 100.68 


Benefits will be paid if the child dies before reaching age 18 when the 
principal sum will mature as an endowment. In event of death after age 
41% the principal sum will be paid. In event of death before age 414 the 
amount payable will be graduated, based on age at death. 


For a surprisingly small extra premium, the policy may include provision. 
for a waiver of future premiums if the person paying premiums (parent 
or grandparent, for example) dies before the child reaches age 18. 


Reasonable qualification requirements. 
This policy pays Annual Dividends. 


_MassachaselMatua 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


* 1 Month to 6 Months Old | 
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O. N. Robertson Talks on Use of 
Home Office Materials and Techniques 


¢ results obtained by using stand- 
erial and techniques developed 
e ace nd other departments of 
thice idapted for use in the 
and, solicitation of an employe 
enefit plan, were discussed by Orlyn 
N. Robertson, of the Los Angeles agency 
t the 100th anniversary conference of 
Mutual Life of New York in New 
York  ( recently This material, 
Mr. Robertson said, includes: 
‘Magazine advertising—Points, Jr— 
nsured income interview—complete with 
Social Security approach, the chart, sev- 
eral boxes of colored pencils, the figuring 


kk, and the junior insured coordina- 


1 example one employe ben- 


n he had worked on for large, 
nit Hy known firm, Mr. Robertson 
uid that the plan “to date covers 281 
© insuratice cases, averaging about the 
une as the present company average 
ise for new business.” The real prob- 
em in this was, “how could the story of 
Social Securit pension and Group bene- 
be so clearly shown to both em- 
oyer and hence dl that the annual cost 
of the plans could be readily reflected 
n employe goodwill 
“The need of these employes for new 
Iditional family income insurance to 
finish the plan of complete security for 
m and his family was clearly evident 
ind only apparently through the insured 
income interview and chart could we 
ike clear to him all the helpful benefits 
provided in addition to a regular pay 
check from this particular employer. It 
also occurred to me that the interview 
used for the employe presentation was 
the best way to present the matter to 
lie empl ver 
“The insured income chart was altered 
ily to accom ni “wgs the details of the 
Group life and other Group plans, using 
a rubber stamp in the lower right hand 
‘rner outlining the five details of this 
Group plan. In discussing the new life 
insurance, after the colored chart was 
ompleted we set forth the cash values 
across the top of the chart at intervals 
of three years—ten years—twenty years 
and at age 65, of the new family in- 
ome policy all vested with the insured. 


Social Security Approach 
“The insured income interview with 
the Social Security approach was altered 


add 


group pension 
retirement 


the details of the 
following the Social Security 
benefits and altered to include a 
brief but explanation of the 
Group benefits setting forth specifically 
for each employe the amounts of Group 
depending upon his income 


1o 


also 
conc ise 


benefits, 
bracket. 

“The remainder of the interview fol- 
lowed the regular insured income pro- 
vramming presentation, usually ending 
with life paid up at age 85 with term to 
age family income rider—the total 
premium to be paid annually by the em- 
ployer up to 5% of the employe’s basic 
yearly income. The employe, of course 
pays by deduction the appropriate with- 


65 


holding taxes. In some cases, of course, 
other plans of insurance, such as 20 pay 
inent life—20 year endowment endow- 
ment at age 60 and 65, were best suited 


individual employe’s needs. As 
shown by the chart and the progress 
of the interview—the answer as to type 
of insurance at the end of this was al- 
ways very plain. 

“Word for word this interview with 
employer and employe alike worked well 
well in fact that after over 300 
interviews the wording was changed very 
little except to meet occasions of single 
men and single women—so well also 
that over 95% accepted the new insur- 
ance plan and almost the same percent- 


to the 


SO 


age of enrollment of eligibles in the 
group annuity where before less than 
one-third had entered the plan. 

The average interview lasted about 
forty-five minutes. Form No. 2026, the 
insured income chart, was prepared in 
advance for each employe with name, 
age, date of employment, residence ad- 
dress, basic yearly income and_ the 


amount of annual premium the employer 
would pay entered on the back of the 
sheet. When the charts were completed 
with the employes, they became perman- 
ent records for our files and were car- 
ried with me when delivery of the poli- 
cies was made. 
Policy Delivered Personally 
“Fach policy was delivered personally 


together with a policy wallet furnished 
by the employer and a junior insured 
income coordinator, furnished and _ pre- 


pared by our office for each one individ- 
ually with a separate illustrated page for 
each of Group life and other coverages, 
Group pension, Social Security, the new 
family income insurance, including a 
table of vested cash values and a small 
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copy of our original colored chart show- 
ing total income and cash payments for 
both the family in the event of death 
and for retirement in event of survival 
to age 65, 

“The insured income coordinator was 
designed to be taken home for Mama 
to read and we had plenty of evidence 
that she did. Delivery of the policy and 
coordinator provided the opportunity for 
a complete review of the benefit plans 
and we often cleared up questions or 
misrepresentations, for we found it was 
sometimes difficult for the average em- 
ploye to understand why his new life 
insurance was not the same as the fellow 
working at the bench next to him even if 
one was a bachelor and the other mar- 
ried with five minor children. Once or 
twice each year ‘Points, Jr.’ is sent to 
each employe at his residence address. 

“We have recently experimented with 
the junior coordinator on many of our 
individual programming cases, ofttimes 
not necessarily using the forms pro- 
vided for the coordinator by the com- 
pany, but making up our own sheets. It 
is much more convenient to use than 
the large folders and we can give a 
very quick resume of a program and 
why the insurance was purchased, such 
as gift—taxes—retirement—which can be 
filed in a desk drawer or with policies 
in a wallet. The reaction of our clients 
has been excellent and if you are not 
already using it we can certainly recom- 
mend it to you. 

“T consider the insured income service 
a most important selling idea for several 
reasons: 

“1—It Social Security, 


ties in with 








COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 
Favorable Par. and Non-par. rates. 

Standard and Sub-standard risks. 

Facilities for handling large cases. 

Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 

Annuities — Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
Prompt and Efficient Service. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 853 MILLION DOLLARS 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 
ASSETS, 


295 MILLION DOLLARS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFIC 
TORONTO, CANADA * 
Established 1887 











a FLUO 
which is nationally advertised by the 
Mutual Life and is a subject with which 
it is very easy to begin an interview. 
After all a large majority of our pros- 
pects are under the Social Security 
system. Then, too, an adequate family 
income is really possible by addition of 
a reasonable amount of insurance to the 
Social Security death benefits, which 
otherwise might be discouraging to at- 
tain from the ‘ability to pay premiums’ 
standpoint. 

“2—The insured income interview it- 
self uses advantageously such tried and 
proven life insurance selling ideas and 
phrases as ‘a man with a family some- 
times dies too young,’ as you have often 
seen happen, or ‘a man sometimes lives 
too long. It uses the mortality table 
which is always interesting to any indi- 
vidual. It dramatizes the three funda- 
mental necessities of living—food, 
ter, and clothing, and uses pictures to 
tell the story.” 


shel 





Comptroller Dept. Changes 

Minnesota Mutual Life has advanced 
John J. Schoeller from assistant comp- 
troller associate comptroller. He 
started with the company in 1921 as an 
accountant. Martin W. Decker and Her- 
bert G. Bartholdi have been appointed 
assistant comptrollers. Both have long 
been connected with the company’s ac- 
counting and comptrollers departments. 


to 





BUYS TWO INDUSTRIAL LOANS 
The Mutual Life of New York 
announced the purchase of two indus- 
trial loans. General Phoenix Corp. sold 
$2,000,000 314% subordinated © sinking 
fund notes, due 1961, to the insurance 
company. Machlett Laboratories, Inc., 
sold $875,000 first mortgage 4% sinking 
fund notes to the Mutual Life. In both 
cases, proceeds will be used to hank 
an enlarged volume of business. 


has 





CELEBRATES 40TH ANNIVERSARY 

Carl D. Casano of the Henry M 
Faser Agency of the Penn Mutual | 
in Boston, recently was given a lunch 
eon by the agency, in honor of his {or- 
tieth anniversary with the company. ‘le 
had served through four succes 
ageucies of the company in Boston «nd 
during five company presidential adn on 
istrations, 


SECURITY MUTUAL INCREASE 5 
Ordinary life production of the Secur: 
ity Mutual Life of New York pas-cd 
the $20,000,000 mark in July to equal 
the new business production of the | 1- 
tire year of 1945, F. Leon Mable, su; 





intendent of agencies, announced. G.it 
in insurance in force for the sev.1- 
month period is over $17,500,000, 

proximately $2,000,000 more than lie 
entire 1945 gain, and brings that t: ‘al 
life insurance protection owned by 


policyholders to more than $159,500,(\0). 
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rs Mutual Life’s 
Annual Convention Held 


NEARLY 700 FIELDMEN ATTEND 


Office Group of Speakers at 
Banff Convention 


\pproximately 700 representatives of 





the agency organization of the Acacia 
\futual Life attended the recent conven- 
sanff Springs Hotel, 
Rockies. The Banff con- 
planned to be 


tion at Banff, in 


the Canadian 
originally 


yention was 


hell in the spring of 1944, at which 
tine President William Montgomery 
was to be honored upon the occasion 


of his fiftieth anniversary as directing 
heid of the company and also to mark 
the passing of $500,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force. 

‘he field advisory committee, which 
is composed of Acacia’s leading man- 


agers, held its mid-year meeting 
during the convention. Lee Nashem, 
manager of the company’s Chicago 


branch, was elected chairman and serv- 
ing with him are Joseph Barbeau, man- 
ager of the Washington, D. C. branch; 
James M. Williams, manager of the 
Norfolk branch; LaNoue Matta, man- 
ager of the Los Angeles branch; Wil- 
liam Lunkak, manager of the San Fran- 
cisco. branch; and Mason McKibben, 
manager of the Denver branch. 
Business meeting were scheduled for 
only two mornings. The subject of 
recruiting was discussed at great length 


by a five-man panel consisting of 
Roland Suter, manager of Baltimore; 
Jess Black, manaver of Philadelphia; 


William Smith, ma:rager of Cincinnati; 
Edward Barr, manager of Youngstown; 
and Gene Johnson, manager of Indian- 
apolis. 

\nother five-man panel consisting of 
William Dunkak, manager of San Fran- 
cisco; Clarence Fritz, manager of New- 
ark; William Shelby, manager of Louis- 
ville; Mason McKibben, manager of 
Denver; and William McKemie, man- 
ager of Toledo, discussed training. 

“The Investment Side of the Life 
Insurance Business” was the subject of 
an address given by Howard W. Kacy, 
first vice president. Samuel E. Mooers, 
field vice president, talked on agency 
management and outlined a three-point 
program which the company feels must 
he followed in order to build an agency 
organization. 

“Underwriting in th’ Field and Home 
Office” was discusscei by Dr. Raymond 
Ih. Hutchinson, medicai director. Eugene 
Thore, general counsel, gave a_ talk 
on “Your Assistant Salesman.” 

Principal speaker at the close of the 
convention was Pres‘dent Mcntgomery 
at which time service pins were pre- 
sented in recognition ot outstanding 
production records. 





German Insurance 


(Continued from Page 3) 
ry Government which compels the 
gistration of all life policyholders. 
lhe Act provides that persons tainted 
by the Nazi brush may not dispose of 
eir assets—including life policies—ex- 
cept with the permission of the military 
uthorities. Life companies may not, 
erefore, pay out any benefits before 
ey have assured themselves that the 
neficiary is not a person to whom 
‘t No. 52 applies and since, in the 
se of the Karlsruher Life, the emer- 
ney offices at Gotha were burned 
wn with destruction of all files this 
ity is difficult to fulfill. It is suggested 
fiat the companies might be allowed to 
fay out sums not exceeding Rm.2,000 
‘at any rate, Rm.1,0000 Since 46 of 
€ 88 companies have their head office 
the Russian zone or in Berlin the 
te of these companies is naturally of 
Iportance., Branches of these compa- 
es had—fast August—no connection 
ith Berlin and therefore at the time 
uld act only as trustees for the as- 


Clarence S. Dade Dead 

Clarence S. Dade, who until his re- 
tirement in 1944, was building super- 
intendent of the New England Mutual 
Life, died August 4 in Melrose, Mass. 
Mr. Dade was eighty-three. 

He began work tor New England 
Mutual in 1886, when he was twenty- 
three years old. In 1936, company officers 
commemorated his half-century — of 
service during a luncheon when he was 
President Smith’s honor guest. President 
George Willard Smith, Vice President 
Morris P. Capen, Financial Consultant 
Jacob A. Barbey, Assistant Secretaries 
Webster D. Adams and Thomas F. 
Meagher, Superintendent of Building 
Robert E. L. Chapman, and Oscar A. 
Pendleton served as hororary _ pall- 
bearers. 


sured in the American zone. This, how- 
ever, is a matter for the military au- 
thorities to clarify, and to judge from 
advertisements in German-language pa- 
pers available in this country the prob- 
lems involved have been partly solved 
by now. Finally, the report recommends 
the setting up of a German board of 
control in the American zone to give 
greater uniformity to current insurance 
practices. 


EQUITABLE APPOINTMENTS 
C. R. Corcoran Heads Sales Promotion; 
Dr. V. J. Fingar Ass’t Medical 
Director; Five Others Named 
Appointment of Charles R. Corcoran 
as director of sales promotion in the 
agency department of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society has been announced 
by Thomas I. Parkinson, president. Mr. 
Corcoran was formerly associated with 
the advertising agency of Livermore & 
Knight Co. where he served as vice 
president in charge of life insurance 
accounts. Mr. Corcoran has been as- 
sociated with the life insurance business 
for over seventeen years, his background 
including experience in life insurance 
writing, advertising and sales promotion. 

Others named to home office posts 
are Dr. Victor Fingar as assistant 
medical director and five policy issue 
and service department appointments. 
They are Henry Hahlbohn and Harry 
W. Rothrock, assistant managers; 
Thomas D. Blair, superintendent; Harry 
F. Nees and Edward L. Williamson, 
assistant superintendents. 

A graduate of Hobart College and 
Albany Medical College, Dr. Fingar en- 
gaged in general practice for eight years 
in Brasher Falls, N. Y., where he served 














A Wett BALANCED COMPANY = 





Franklin Life Attains 
$400 Million Mark 


In an address before leading producers 
three 
Atlantic City; Estes Park, Colorado, and 
Sonoma, California; Chas. E. Becker, 
president of the Franklin Life of Spring 
field, Ill., announced that the compary had 
in mid-July attained the $400 million mark 
of insurance in force. New sales for the 
first seven months of 1946 totaled $87,590,- 
000 in contrast with $39,255,000 during 
the corresponding period last year, an in- 
crease of 123%. Production during July 


attending regional conventions, in 


reflected an improvement of more than 
100% over the same month in 1945. with 
a total over $13,000,000. 

Total premium income showed a gain 


of 96% over the first seven months of 1945, 
and first year cash premium income showed 
an improvement of 273.9% for the same 
period. Ledger assets during the seven 
months increased at the rate of 125% over 
1945. Total assets new exceed the $88 
million mark. 


as Equitable medical examiner. Follow- 
ing his separation from the Army in 
September 1945, he became associated 
with the Equitable as medical super- 
visor. 








What is a well balanced company? 


It is, we believe, a company whose financial structure is sound. . . 
Whose geographical market embraces a balance of metropolitan, 
town and rural areas . . . Whose Head Office is advantageously 
located with respect to prompt service to policyholders and agents 
. . . Whose policy contracts include all fundamental coverages . . . 
It is a company whose contributions to its industry have been 
recognized as outstanding . . . Whose growth has been steady and 
uniform . .. Whose size is sufficiently large to assure confidence 
and prestige . . . Whose management, nevertheless, has never lost 
the common touch with agent and policyholder . . . and whose 
friendly company has been consistently upheld. 
It operates with general agencies in 


reputation as a 


Fidelity is such a company. 
It has been “Faithfully serving insurers since =4 


thirty-six states. 


1878.” 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company = 

















The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 


Kk. A. Roperts, President 
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an officer of the Postal 
Warsaw, Poland, ac- 
Kuszynski of the Polish 
Institute of 
they got 


Henryk Gertner, 


Savings Bank in 
companied by T. 
Embassy, 
Life Insurance 

list of life insurance text 
materials which will help the Poles rebuild 
heir much depleted files of text material 
Both 


visitors at the 
There 


were 
last week. 


books and 


on life insurance in Poland. were 
impressed by the Institute activities and 
literary material and Mr. Gertner indicated 


his interest in maintaining future relation- 
ships and correspondence. 

In a talk with Arthur C. Daniels, ex- 
ecutive assistant of the Institute, Mr. 
Gertner said that when Germany took 
possession of the country they put together 
under a nationalization program all of the 
insurance companies and the Postal Sav- 
ines Bank, which had one of the largest 
acounts of life insurance in force. This 
insurance was then reinsured with various 
German companies as a means of divid- 
ing profits. When Russia occupied the 
country apparently little was done other 
than the automatic cessation of the re- 
insurance arrangements with German com- 
panies. Today there is a registration going 


on of all life insurance policies outstanding 
and all claims under policies. Mr. Gertner 


id that about a year from now they 
would know something about the total 
amount of insurance in force. He said there 
was no present disposition toward the 
establishment of private companies and no 
present indication that life insurance 

uld be i an nationalized, explain- 
ing that the degree of nationalization which 
took aie under German domination was 


primarily for the purpose of the reinsur- 
arrangements yielding profits to Ger- 
man companies. 

As to the solvency, Mr. Gertner said 
that the assets were all known and intact 
as title of ownership went. In other 
papers evidencing ownership 
are apparently in good shape. Many of 
the assets, of course, are mortgages on, or 
possibly ownership of, buildings, and sev- 
eral of these buildings are completely de- 
stroyed so that presumably there will have 
rehabilitation or receivership 


ance 


as far 
words, the 


to be some 
of the companies once the policies are 
registered and segregated by companies. 
Gevelin, Gheen & Harvey, Inc., Pen- 
sion Plan and Profit-Sharing Plan con- 
sultants, Philadelphia, has a New York 
office, manager of which is F. E. Gend- 
ron, former New York manager of Can- 
ada Life and former superintendent of 
agencies, Continental American Life 


& H. is Robert W. 


Chairman of G. G. 


Rea, former president of a number of 
corporations, including Southern Ohio 
Public Service, East Coast Public Ser- 
vice, Empire Southern Gas and Chicago 


\rtificial Ice Co. 
President of G. G. 


& H. is Antony L. 


Geyelin, former president of Geyelin & 
Co., Ine., steamship and_ chartering 
agents and former chairman of Geyelin 


& Frank, Ine., general travel agents. 
Also, he was founder and senior partner 
“$8 Geyelin, Morss & Frey, consultants 
- Pension and Profit- Sharing plans. 

Vice president and actuary is Charles 
I’. B. Richardson, Fellow of both ac- 
tuarial societies and who has : diploma 
in actuarial mathematics, Edinburgh 
University. He started his career with 
the Scottish Life in Edinburgh and then 
actuary for Great Britain of Con- 
federation Life, and coming to this coun- 
try was first with the Union Central as 
manager of the insurance department 


HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 


The Manhattan Life 


Was 





(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. 


MAin 4-7951-2-3 

















and then with the 
ant actuary. 
Secretary 


J. Harvey, 


of G. G. 
formerly with Towers, 


& H. 


Forster & Crosby, Inc. 


Frank E, 
Towers, Perrin, 
after having 
brokerage 


ant treasurer, 
Co. 

A recent survey 
Bank Life Insurance 
chusetts, made public 
some disconcerting 
that in response to 
recently have you been 
life insurance agent?” 
in five said, “Never.” 


said that had 
within the 
The survey was 
among 5,000 recent 
Savings Bank Life 


they 


made 


& Crosby, Inc., 
in the insurance 
He is also assist- 


by th 
Council 
August 
statements. 


the question, 
interviewed by <¢ 
approximately one 
A total of 53.1% 
who had previously been seen by an agent 
interviewed 


not been 


last year. 


conducted 
adult 


Mutual Life as assist- 


is Margaret 
Perrin, 


Rodgers, consultant, was with 

Forster 
been 
business. 


Lumberman’s Insurance 


e Savings 
of Massa- 
13, makes 

It says 


“How 


by mail 
purchasers of 
Insurance. 
Of 641 persons who reported they had 


been interviewed at some time by life in- 
surance agents 533 said that their decision 
to buy new insurance had not been the 
result of the interview. Including the 161 
persons who had never been interviewed 


a total of 86.7% indicated that they had 
bought policies on their own initiative. 
Commenting on the survey Clyde S. 


Casady, executive vice president of Sav- 
ings Rank Life Insurance Council of Mas- 
sachusetts, said: “This study gives ample 
proof that the Savings Banks are develop- 
ing their own markets for life insurance, 
which, to a large extent, are supplemental 
to, rather than actively competitive, with 
those of other life insurance organizations.” 


David Marks, Jr, of the 
Kreid Agency of New England Mutual 
Life, New York, and leading producer 
of the company, a hole in one 
stroke while playing at the Mountain 
Ridge Country Club, West Caldwell, N. 
J. The shot was made on the 165 yard 
seventh hole. Mr. Marks is a life mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table. 


Isadore 


made 


A series of tableaux, based largely on 
Vermont pictures, 
\rtist Roy F. Heinrich, 
Herbert Morton Stoops, for 


historical drawn by 
deceased, and 
the National 








THE “AYES” 
HAVE IT! 


SHOULD COMPANIES sell Permanent 
and Total Disability Income benefits 
with their life insurance policies? 


Everybody’s debating that one today. 
Meanwhile, we're doing it-have been, 
without interruption, since 1921. 


$10-a-month income-not $5. 


Four-month waiting period-not six. 


Written on Term plans, too! 


Underwriters who have decided this de- 
bate affirmatively will find here what 


their clients seck. 


Occide 


We 


v.uH 


pay lifetime 
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Life, has just won a national citation of 
excellence by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Fine Arts Department. 
Mrs. John M. Pierce of Springfield, \+.,, 
chairman of the literature committee, «jf 
the Fine Arts Department of the Gen. -.| 
Federation, was author of the tablea:s. 
She herself did not submit her work jy 
the contest and was not aware that it | ad 
been submitted by some friends, but she 
is now receiving congratulations of ‘he 
honors that have come to her. Four of 
the tableaux were direct copies of ‘he 
National Life advertisements and onc or 
two were adaptations. They were fist 
presented at the Golden Jubilee of the St, 
Johnsbury Vermont Women’s Club, !::s; 
spring, and proved highly — success/iil, 
Many other clubs asked for them = (01 
local use. 

Recently a policyholder brought 
general agency in Los Angeles his 
policy with an application for change of 
beneficiary executed and ready to for- 
ward to the home office. It was checked, 
found correct, was forwarded to the 
home office; was checked there, proper 
approval given and then returned to thie 
Los Angeles agency. 

When the clerk was putting it in an 
envelop to send to the policyholder. she 
found cached between the folds of the 
papers a nice new $100 bill. The gen- 
eral agent called the owner of the policy 
and was informed the latter had placed 
several of the bills gi and on taking 


them out failed to extract this par- 
ticular one, at least he thought he was 
short that one, but was not sure. Going 


through all the necessary routine not 
one clerk, agent, company official han- 
dling the matter discovered the Dill. 
Fvidently no one had examined the pa 
pers beyond making the necessary check 
of the particular point he or she was 
interested i 

Uncle Francis. 


I. ROY PERRY D DEAD 


I. Roy Perry, who became associated 
with the Shenandoah Life in 1930 as 
chief underwriter and continued in that 
position until 1944 when he was retired 
from active service because of disability, 
died recenly. Prior to joining the Shen- 
andoah Life he was in the underwriting 
department of the Bankers Life of Iowa. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Evelyn 
Perry; a daughter, Mrs. Phillip Smythe; 
and a son, Richard Perry. 


EQUITABLE OF IOWA GAINS 
R. E. Fuller, agency vice president 


of the Equitable of Iowa has announced 
that the greatest volume of paid for 





life ever to be secured in July was 
attained last month by the company. 
Paid volume for the month was $7, 
590,906, a gain of $1,845,258: or 32.1% 
over July, 1945. 


Total new life insurance volume sold 
in the first seven months of the year, 
$68,911,217, also marked a new high for 
the company. This was an increase of 
$29,183,257, or 73.5% over the sam 
period of 1945. Life insurance in force 
was increased in July by $5,413,171 
bringing the total in force to $797, 
135,443. 








George R. Reeser, formerly of Chicae 
has been apointed a field assistant in 1! 
Des Moines office of the Travelers in 1! 
life department 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 





Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NBW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 
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JAMES H. GLENN TO RETIRE 





Philadelphia General Agent for Mutual 
Benefit Started in Agency 
in 1888 
‘ames H. Glenn, who has represented 
\litual Benefit Life in Philadelphia for 
ne rly sixty years will retire October 1 
ing been general agent for forty- 
n years. He will continue to serve 
pe sonal cients and have the title of 
eral egent emeritus. 
{r. Glenn went to work in the Phila- 
de phia agency as a stenographer in 1888, 
i was made cashier, went into the field 
as an agent and was appointed general 


nt in 1899, He is a member of the 
Union League Club, Down Town Club, 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion, 


Masonic fraternity and Life Underwrit- 
Association, 


t 


State Bunions Commas 
Illinois Bankers Life 


rotal assets of Illinois Bankers Life, 
Monmouth, IIl., were $29,596,121 on De- 
ccinber 31, 1945, as reported in the regu- 
lar triennial examination conducted by 
the Insurance Departments of Illinois, 
\lissouri, Texas, Iowa and Virginia, 
which is an increase in the assets of 
$097,741 during 1945. The capital and 
surplus, according to the report, totaled 
$2,259,789, an increase in surplus dur- 
ing 1945 of $451,972. This does not take 
into consideration market values of 
bonds which exceeded admitted values 
by $611,464, nor does it include contin- 
gency reserves, voluntarily set aside by 
the management above legal reserve re- 
quirements in the amount of $300,000. 

During the first six months of 1946, 
the company gained each month in new 
Lusiness written in both life and acci- 
dent and health insurance, the total 
life volume for that period being 
$7,509,429 compared with $4,115,605 dur- 

the first six months of 1945, repre- 
senting a gain of 82%. New July life 
business exceeds all previous records, 
heing over 300% ahead of July, 1945, 
amounting to more than $2,100,000 in 
total volume for July. 

The examination report makes the 
following comment: “The cash position 
is well maintained and new investments 
for the three-year period covered have 
heen limited to Government bonds and 
a few direct mortgages. The real estate 
owned, not under contract, has de- 
creased from 21.91% of the assets as 
of December 31, 1942, to 4.72% as of 
the date of this examination. The com- 
pany deserves to be commended for 
the headway which it has made in 
disposing of real estate during the past 
three years.” 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL GAINS 
Paid For Business Up 46% During 
June and July Annual 
Campaign 


New England Mutual Life announces 
that the paid-for business of $46,957,762 
during their Policyholders’ Month (June 
and July) established a new record for 
this thirty-five-year old annual event. 
This is 46% ahead of last year’s cor- 
responding period. 

Each of the seventy-one general agen- 
ces equaled their quota in making July 
the third largest month in the company’s 
lil-year history. The paid-for business 
last month was $25,656,034 which was a 

in of 72% or $10,780,844 over July 

1945. 


WITH COMPANY 25 YEARS 


Northwestern National Life has sixty 
me office employes who have been 


\ith the company a quarter of a century 


* longer and constitute nearly half of 
e entire home office staff of 123 per- 


sons twenty-five vears ago, it was stated 


O. J. Arnold, company president, 
cently. Mr. Arnold also paid tribute 
the 173 members of the NwNL field 
irce with ten years or more of service, 
cluding thirty-five who have been with 
e company more than a quarter cen- 
Iry, 


S. M. Rawlings In New Post 


Shelby M. Rawlings has been made 
director of training for Reserve Loan 
Life of Texas in which position he will 
also handle publicity and public rela- 
tions. In World War II he served in the 
personal affairs section of Air Transport 
Command. Graduate of Duke Univer- 
sity, he was with Jefferson Standard 
as cashier and traveling auditor from 
1935 to 1943. He had several years in 
the field for a life company and an ac- 
cident and health company. 


Yeates to Assist Phelps 
Lloyd R. Yeates, assistant 
Oakland agency, Mutual Life, has been 
appointed assistant to Ward Phelps, direc- 


manager, 


tor of training, and comes to home office 
September 2. Mr. Yeates joined the com- 
pany in Pueblo, Colo.; was transferred to 
Oakland in April, 1937; in 
1945, became assistant manager there. A 
large personal writer he has qualified for 
the company’s National Field Club since 
1942. 


November, 


B. B. Hudnall Resigns as 
Peninsular Agency Head 


Resignation of B. B. Hudnall as vice 
president in charge of agencies of Penin- 
sular Life of Jacksonville has been an- 
Laurence F. Lee 
“has 


nounced by President 


with expressions of regret as he 
loyally 
Mr. Hudnall entered life in- 


surance work in 1924 with the Travelers 


served Peninsular actively and 


since 1935,” 


in Chicago. 
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Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 


W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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FAST GROWING! 


You will find the Bankers National 


one of the fastest growing life insurance 


companies in the country. 


Starting from seratch in October, 


1927, it now has over $115,000,000 of 


life 


insurance in 


force with over 


$109.00 of Assets for every $100.00 of 


Liabilities. 


Grow with a growing company 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company ..Montelair, N.J. 
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WORLD HEALTH BODY 
The new World Health Organization, 
out of the Economic and Social 


United 


vrowing 
Council of Nations, has had its 


constitution signed by sixty-one dele- 
eates and the constitution will come into 
force when twenty-six members of the 
United Nations 


The principles of the World Health Or- 


become parties to it. 


eanization state that good health is basic 


to the happiness, harmonious relations 


and security of all peoples and_ the 


achievement of any state in the promo- 


tion of health is of value to all nations. 


These principles declare that the enjoy- 


ment of the highest standard health 


is one of the fundamental rights of 


every human being without distinction 
of race, religion, political -belief, eco- 
nomic or social condition. And this is 


that World 
ganization has of “health” 

Health is a state of complete physical, 
mental and social well-being and not 
merely the absence of disease or in- 
firmity. 


the definition Health Or- 


IVILIAN DEATHS FROM 
BOMBARDMENT 
Beginning with September, 


AIR 


1939, when 
the first bomb was dropped on Poland 
to V-J Day in August, 
hundreds of thousands of 
killed throughout the 
While the number of 
fatalities is not known the Metropolitan 
1,200,000 civilians- 

possibly as many as 1,500,000—were vic- 
At least two-thirds of those killed 
nationals of the Axis 


by the Germans, 


1945, 


were 


civiliens 
world by air 
weapons, exact 


thinks the lives of 
tims. 
were countries. 
The figures furnish a great contrast to 
World War | 
from. air 
mately 


when deaths of civilians 
warfare numbered approxi- 
5,000. Not a single active bellig- 
erent of World War IT escaped civilian 
losses due to air 


warfare, and there 


were casualties, too, in such neutral 


Switzerland and Sweden. 
United 
cluding five 


countries as 


In the States six persons, in- 


children, were killed in 


Oregon when a child touched off a 
Japanese balloon bomb. 
In the report of the U. S. Strategic 


Bombing Survey, Franklin) D’Olier 


chairman, it was stated that about half 
a million German civilians were killed 
by Allied aerial attacks. That same 
Survey estimated that from 300,000 to 


the post office of New York City 


under the act 





375,000 civilians died the bombing of 
Japan. 
On the 


probably the 


Allied side Great Britain was 
heaviest sufferer next to 
More than 60,000 of Britain’s 
civilians were killed between March, 
1940, and March, 1945. The French re- 
a civilian air death toll of 54,000. 
estimates of losses in 
Statistical Bulletin of- 
these provocative comments: 

The recent tests of the atomic bomb 
have again focused the attention of the 
world on its death-dealing potentialities. 
There can be no doubt that the civilian 
air-raid losses in World War II, heavy 
as they were, would pale into insig- 
nificance should a major conflict again 
arise. In the face of this threat it is 
imperative that the peoples of the world 
develop the necessary political organi- 
zation to maintain lasting peace. 


Russia, 


port 

After giving 
other countries, 
fers 





Insurance Division of 54th 
Naval Reserve Is Forming 


Edward S. Grandin, 
cently to the Royal Indemnity’s metropoli- 
tan NN after forty-four 
months of active service as a lieutenant 
in the Navy, 
ance division of the 


who returned re- 
department 


is now organizing an insur- 
54th Naval Reserve 
unit of which he is personnel officer. Those 
who have already joined the 54th Division 
have the benefits available at the Brooklyn 
Naval Reserve Brigade armory, 52nd and 
Ist Ave. 

Its commander is Captain J. M. Young, 


with the Merchants 
John St., New 


who is connected 
Mutual Casualty at its 115 
York office. 

Eligible for membership in the Naval 
Reserve, says Mr. Grandin, are ex-service 
men of World War II including Navy, 
Coast Guard, Marine Corps, Seabees and 
Army. Weekly drills are held regularly 
at the Brooklyn armory, uniforms issued 
at Government expense, and week-end 
cruises in the summer which are voluntary. 
Members of the 54th and other divisions 
housed in the Brooklyn armory will have 


the exclusive use of a destroyer escort 
and submarine. 

Charles R. Phelps, ‘Maul Benefit 
Life, Sacramento, has qualified for the 
Million Dollar Round Table. Phelps, 


who was in the mining business prior 
to entering life insurance selling with 
the Mutual Benefit in the ’30’s, special 
izes in tax and estate cases. 

* * x 


W. R. Priester, Lamar Life Insurance 
Co., Natchez, Miss., was recently elected 
president of the Lions Club of Natchez. 

* ok O* 

Howard J. Brooks, Jr., son of Howard 
J. Brooks, Richmond manager for Shen- 
andoah Life, has entered the insurance 


business ‘in his father’s agency. 




































































































































































ALEXANDER T, MACLEAN 


Alexander T. Maclean, president of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, has been 
given His Majesty’s Medal. The award 
came as a result of Mr. Maclean’s work 
as chairman of the British War Relief 
Society in Western Massachusetts dur- 
ing World War II. 

* * x 

Fred C. Broadfoot, president of 
Snapp-Broadfoot Co., new firm of Seat- 
tle insurance brokers, is a native of 
Canada who is a University of Toronto 
man, majoring in engineering. In 1915 
he joined the British Columbia Board 
of Fire Underwriters as chief engineer 
in Vancouver and then worked with 
Henry Botten as consultant on fire in- 
surance rating problems. He moved to 
Seattle in 1920 as manager there of Rol- 
lins, Burdick, Hunter Co. He then went 
with Haynes Co. John Snapp, 


exccutive vice president of the new firm, 
is a University of Washington man who 
entered insurance with Harry E. Briggs 
in Seattle, then went with LaBow, 
Haynes & Snapp for seven years. In 
1941 he went with Johnson & Higgins, 
Inc., in the state of Washington. 
xk oe Ox 


LaBow, 


Colonel Junius E. West, 
ber of the local agency 
Withers of Suffolk, Va., and an uncle 
of Oscar H. West, manager of the 
Washington office of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, is being 
congratulated on having recently cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday anniver- 


senior mem- 


of West and 


sary by putting in a full day’s work 
at his office. He has long been actively 
identified with the VATA and is a 


former vice president of the organiza- 
tion. His younger brother, Caleb D. 
West, has long operated a local agency 
in Newport News. Caleb D. West, Jr., 
another nephew of Colonel West, who 
is associated with his father in the op- 
eration of that age ncy, is a past presi- 
dent of the VAIA. 
* xk 

Deputy Chief icin of the Spring- 
field police department has warned Con- 
necticut motorists that motor cars regis- 
tered in Connecticut, but which consis- 
tently are operated in Massachusetts, 
must comply with the Massachusetts 
compulsory insurance law or the owners 
of the vehicles will be subject to arrest 
and fine. He complained of the number 
of interstate traffic accidents and said 
that arrests will not be made on regis- 
tration grounds but because the vehicles 
are not properly insured. 





Kaiden Studios, Inc. 
JULIAN PRICE 
chairman of Jefferson 
Standard Life, who has given $400,000 
of a Catholic church and 
rectory in Greensboro, N. C., in mem- 
ory of the late Mrs. Price, has been for 
years one of the most popular figures at 
gatherings of insurance executives and 
was often accompanied by Mrs. 
before her death in 1943. She was a 
gracious and charming hostess who is 
affectionately remembered by Jefferson 
Standard people. The church was de- 
signed by Henry V. Murphy, weil known 
New York architect, along lines of 


Julian Price, 


for erection 


Price 


magnificent Church of Our Lady ot 
Refuge in Brooklyn. 
x * * 
R. L. North has retired from C. L. 
Heath & Co., London, of which he has 


secretary and who was with. tlus 
outfit for forty years, He 1s 
Arthur Fowler. 

a ae 


been 
Lloyd’s 
succeeded by 


W. Leslie Miller, resident vice presi- 
dent of the General of America’s eastern 


U. S. department, left San Francisco 
August 6 for New York after visiting 
the Pacific Coast. 


* 


Girard sila and William Wilson 
have recently joined Crum & Forster in 
Texas field. Mr. Kinney was former!) 
with the rating division of the Texas 
Insurance Department. Mr. Wilson was 
in Atlanta as an underwriter, but re- 
cently returned from four years wi! 
the Army Air Force. 

* x 

Charles T. Monk, Jr., has discontin 
his quarters at 437 Chestnut Stre 
Philadelphia, where he was_ operati 
under the name of Charles T. Monk 
Co., and has joined Hutchinson, Rivin' 
& Co., Philadelphia. 

x x 


* 


Wilson Slick, manager, Reliance Li 
Johnstown, Pa., has been appoint 
Johnstown community chairman of 
committee for economic development. 
director of the United States Natio 
Bank of Johnstown, Mr. Slick is a pa 
president of the Community Chest and 
director of the Chamber of Commer 

ee ie 


Walter G. Meyers, general agent | 
General American Life at Rockford, 
was married to Eleanor McFall, for 
erly of Kewanee, IIL, at Laguna Bea 
Cal., recently. Mrs. Meyers served 
dean of women at Illinois College un 
1941, at which time she took up res 
dence on the West Coast. 
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Keon Writes Colonial Air Lines 
Insurance 
Joseph John Keon of 565 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 
ance for the 


was recently given the insur- 
Colonial 
embraces high limits of 
passengers and high 
property damage. 


Air Lines Ine. This 
liability 
limits for 
In ad- 
damage 


coverage 
for all 
liability for any 
dition, all planes are insured for 
by crash or fire. 
Colonial Air Lines, Ine, rapidly be- 
major air lines, now 
between New York, Albany, 
Montreal and Ottawa. It 
from Ottawa to Washing- 


airline connecting the 


coming one of the 
operates 
Burlington, Vt., 
also has a line 
the only 
capital of Canada with the capital of the 
United States. It 
an additional line to Bermuda which will 
soon be in operation, and it has applica- 
tions for other routes pending. 

“Joe” Keon, well known in the insurance 
fraternity, has held a number of offices 
in insurance organizations and was the 
first president of the University Life Un- 
derwriters, an organization composed of 
graduates of the New York University 
Life Insurance School. His life insurance 
connection is with the Herman Robinson 


\gency of The Travelers 
* * 


ton, being 


was recently awarded 





Organize Insurance Association 
in Rhineland 


Che insurance intermediaries in the 
Rhineland have formed an association to 
look after their interests. It is named 
the Association of Insurance Intermediar- 
ies and Insurance Brokers. President is 
Peter Wimmer of Bonn. 

Sixty-one companies were represented at 
the meeting of the insurance committee in 
Bad Boll in the American zone. This 
neeting led to the foundation of the first 
German Insurance Association for the 
three western zones of occupation. In 
ereement with the American military 

thorities the new Association will take 
over the functions of the insurance com- 
ttee. 

x ok 
Kenya’s Leading Agent 
Most active in the insurance circles, of 
urobi, Kenya Colony, Africa, is B. T. 
Gathani of Gathani Limited, manufacturers 
representatives, land, estate and managing 
avents, insurance and finanical agents. The 
lnsiness was incorporated in 1931 by Mr. 
Gathani. Since 1931 Gathani Limited has 
lven chief agent in the area for the Pacific 
Insurance Co., Ltd., which writes all types 
insurance but life, and which is affiliated 
ith the Atlas. Much of the business 
me is on properties of Gathani Limited 

d all those which are under its manage- 

ent. 

B. T. Gathani is president. of the Indian 

iamber of Commerce which has a larger 
embership than any other institution in 
ie country. 

The following are the firms in which 
lr. Gathani kas a more than 90% interest : 
ast Africa Trading Co., Auto House, 
td, Marfak Service Station, East 


\ 


.frican Diesel Mart. 
































How North America’s Hong Kong 
Office Was Saved From the Japs 
I”. 1. G. Petersen, foreign assistant secre- 

tary Insurance Company of North America 

Companies, tells a dramatic story wm the 

agency publication of those companies of 

what happened to the North gr Pee 

Hong Kong office at the time of the . Japan- 

ese ivasion, It ts re printed here as a 

document of human interest: 

Hong Kong in 1941 emulated the posture 
of the much maligned ostrich. Like every- 
one else in the Far East, we, in Hong 
Kong, had heard the cry of “Wolf! 
Wolf!” so often, and for so many years, 
that we had grown almost completely 
indifferent to such alarms. Through the 
years we had seen wars all around us, 
from the perfect safety of grandstand seats 
in the Foreign Concessions and the Colony. 
We were a favored people, protected by 
treaties and foreign arms, so why should 
“civil uprisings” and “incidents” in China 
frighten us? War could not affect us. 

If only we had hearkened to the ominous 
rumblings during that first week of Decem- 
ber, 1941, we would have been fore-warned 
and not so overwhelmingly stunned by the 
suddenness of the outbreak of hostilities 
on the morning of the fateful December 7. 

Like practically every one else in 'Hong 
Keng I, too, had enlisted in the Volun- 
teers. My outfit was the —" Fire 
Service, a branch of the famous London 
\. F. S. which became so well known for 
its activities throughout the bombing of 
‘ngland. During the siege of Hong Kong, 
when the japanese occupied Kowloon and 
the mainland, my duties kept me mainly 
in the city of Victoria, but on the night 
when the Japanese crossed the harbor and 
made the landing on the island, I hap- 
pened to be on the south side, near Stanley 
Fortress and Repulse Bay, where our 
home was located. A few hours after the 
Japanese landings, this residential district 
was cut off from the city, and all commu- 
nications ceased. 

\fter the surrender of Hong 
the Japanese, it took several weeks 





Kong to 
before 


I nianaged to cross the hills and enter 
the city again. When I arrived at the 
building where our office was located, I 


was delighied to come upon some of the 
Chinese staff standing outside. Not having 
heard from me for so long, they all thought 
that I had been kiiled. 

From what we could see, the building 
was occupied by Japanese gendarmes, but 
after a bit of reconnoitering, i 
covered that they were only on the lower 
floor. There being no electric power in 
the city by then, the elevators could not 
function. Possibly the Japs’ heavy, hob- 
nailed riding boots were too much of a 
handicap in climbing so many stairs. 

We hoped that our office had not been 
ransacked. After several frustrated at- 
tempts, we managed finally to make our 
way to the sixth floor, where the North 
America office was located. We found that 
the entrance door had been broken, but 
at first glance everything inside seemed 
intact. A brief examination convinced us 
that the Japanese had not yet taken posses- 
ion, although we soon found out that the 
place had heen subjected to petty looting. 
During one of Hong Kong’s numerous air- 
raids, a bomb had dropped on the back of 


we soon dis- 


our building and smashed some windows 
and doors leading to a balcony. This en- 
abled thieves to break in, but they had 
taken only mostly small things from the 
desks. Unfortunately, they also made away 
with two bags of badly-needed clothing 
which my wife and I had removed previ- 
ously to the office for safekeeping. 

When we realized that there was a 
chance of our being left undisturbed here 
for a few hours at least, we took out the 
most vital records and carried them to our 
small branch office in the Chinese shipping 
district in Hong Kong. By working all 
day (as it turned out, we had three days 
in which to do it), all the important rec- 
ords were taken out surreptitiously, and 
hidden in this small office. No matter what 
happened now, we had something with 
which to go on. 

For days we worked feverishly, erasing 
every vestige of the “North America.” All 
signs had to be destroyed. I was surprised 
to find how difficult it is to break a piece 
of glass when one is in a hurry! Only 
when all but the Swiss records had been 
hidden finally, did we feel a bit more safe. 

Vhat occurred later can be understood 
only if I explain that our China organiza- 
tion was in the nature of a “Pool,” and 
that among the companies we represented 
was the “Switzerland General” of Zurich. 


This was the only neutral company, the 
others being the “Automobile” of Hart- 
ford and the “World Auxiliary” of Lon- 


don. Because of that, it was possible to 
accomplish what eventually saved the whole 
office. 

One of the terms of the pooling agree- 
ment was that in case of withdrawal of 
any of the companies, the management and 
plant would become the property of the 
remaining company. The remaining com- 
pany being the “Switzerland General,” 
theoretically our office was now a neutral 
one. 

Pursuant to the terms of the pooling 
agreement, the office was accordingly 
placed under the protection of the Swiss 
Government. The certificate to the effect, 
issued by Harry A. Keller, the Swiss 
consul, was attached to the door and a 
Swiss flag was nailed up. Whether the 
Japanese actually respected the Swiss flag 
or whether, as so often happened, they 
mistook it for the Red Cross flag, it never- 
theless kept them out. They did not in- 
vade the premises. 

Then, a few months later, a new decree 
was promulgated by the Japanese Military 
Governor of Hong Kong, making it man- 
datory to have an Official License to oc- 
cupy premises—that is to have a lease. 
There was no other course but to take a 
chance and apply for this license. When 
doing this, we were told that we must 
apply also for a business license. Having 
already gone so far and risked so much, 


we decided that we might as well be “hung 
for a sheep as a lamb.” 
Weeks passed, somewhat uneasy weeks, 


because we feared an investigation. But, 
eventually, to our surprise and great relief 
we received the official Rent Permit and 
the Business License, duly “chopped” with 
the seal of the Japanese Governor General. 
These we promptly nailed to our door. 
This was evidence of the official recogni- 
tion by the Japanese of the fact that a 
Swiss company was occupying the office. 
Now we felt really safe. 

About half the staff remained in Hong 
Kong, so the records were dug up and 
brought back, and in our own way we pro- 
ceeded to wind up our business. Actually, 
our accounts were brought up-to-date, as 
they would have been in normal times. 
When this was accomplished, all these 
records had to be sneaked out again and 
carefully hidden, the most important ones 
being buried in the hillside. 

We had time also to make extra copies. 
These were smuggled gradually by devious 


ways into Macao. the small Portuguese 
colony south of Hong Kong. Now, to all 
intents and purposes, the office was no 


longer needed, so we moved out our best 
furniture and equipment, and stacked it 
in the Chinese branch office. 

It was then that we had an extraordi- 
nary stroke of luck. A Chinese-Japanese 
concern came to us and asked wether we 
could consider sub-letting the office to 
them, and renting what furniture we had 
left. We did this with the understanding 
that the “Switzerland General” sign and 
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Permit would remain on the door, and that 
the office would still be known as “The 
Switzerland General Insurance Company.” 

We hoped that this would eventually 
enable us to save all of the equipment. 
\s it turned out, it did, and it also gave 
us a continuity of our that we 
were able to reopen our office same 
location after the war. 

As far as I was concerned, nothing more 
could be accomplished, so I quietly “left” 
Hone Kong, which is, of another 
story. 

Last December I revisited Hong Kong, 
and it was my satisfatcion to find that we 
still had the office, the records, and all the 
equipment. All are now back in place. 
Even the original staff is there, and the 
“North America” is once again in business 
in Hong Kong. 

* 


lease so 
in the 


course, 


‘. ee 
Armstrong Once President of 
Casualty of America 

Robert Burns Armstrong, 72, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
one time newspaperman, was president ot 


the Old Casualty Co. of America, New 
York, from 1905 to 1907. He resigned 
then to go to Pasadena, Cal., returning 


years later as corre- 
Angeles Times. In 


to Washington ten 
spondent for the Los 
1934 he was listed as an organizer ol 
America First, Inc., formed to “combat 
and expose the propaganda and subversive 
activities originating within the New Deal.” 

The Casualty Co. of merica, after 
most of its lines were reinsured in 1916 
by the Employers’ Liability, United States 
Casualty, Peerless Casualty and Continental 
Casualty, respectively, was taken over for 
liquidation by the New York Insurance 
Department in 1917. 

« + 
Names Statistical Agents 
Superintendent Walter F. 
Martineau of the New York Insurance 
Department has issued the following 
notice to all casualty companies author- 
ized to write the personal property 
floater in the state: 

Under date of November 28, 1945, pur- 
suant to §183 (2) of the New York In- 
surance Law, the Inland Marine Insur- 
ance Bureau and the Mutual Marine 
Conference were appointed statistical 
agents for the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for the collection and compilation 
of premiums and experience by 
classes of inland insurance in- 
cluding personal floater poli- 
cies. 

Stock 
their 


Deputy 


loss 
marine 
property 


casualty companies shall file 
classified experience on personal 
property floater insurance with the In- 
land Marine Insurance Bureau and non- 
stock insurers shall file with the Mutual 
Marine Conference. The two statistical 
agents shall furnish the respective groups 
of casualty companies with copies of 
the regulation of November 28, 1945 and 
such other forms as may be required 
from time to time in accordance with 
official calls for classified experience, 
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Italian Insurance 
Debated in Paris 


COMPETITIVE GAINS SOUGHT 


Two of Largest Companies Domiciled in 
Trieste, Future of Which Is Still 
To Be Decided 


Americans interested in the international 
insurance field are following closely news- 
paper reports that Italy and the Big Three 

United States, Great Britain and Russia 

are in disagreement at Paris over dis- 
position of the Italian insurance business, 
which before the war was an important 
factor in Italy’s worldwide trade. Pre- 
miums received from foreign business 
helped materially to balance Italian pay- 
ments on imports. 

According to press reports Articles 68, 
69, 70 and 71 and Annex 6-B of the pro- 
posed Italian peace clauses contain lan- 
guage which is interpreted differently by 
the Americans, British and Russians. The 
New York Times this week stated that 
“the British interest is primarily in re- 
covering as much as possible of the former 
direct insurance business in Italy and in 
retaining as much as possible of the re- 
insurance business captured from Italian 
companies in South American and neutral 
markets during the war. The British are 
the only ones who have put forward a 
special insurance clause designed to force 
Italy to restore the financial position of 
foreign companies doing business in Italy 
to its pre-war status. In fact, Italians and 
some American experts think that the 
British clause would leave foreign com- 
panies considerably better off than they 
were before the war because it would put 
them in a far more favorable position than 
the Italian companies. 

Proposed Provisions 

“For instance, the proposed clause in 
Annex 6 would require the Italian Govern- 
ment to repay to United Nations com- 
panies, such as Lloyd’s, the amounts: paid 
out on ‘claims arising out of the war.’ The 
Italians say that this is nothing but a 
huge bonus, in view of the fact that the 
companies were operated by an Italian 
custodian on the same premium scale ap- 
plying to Italian companies during the war 
and received the same protection against 
excessive War losses. 

“They say that such reimbursement to 
United Nations insurance companies would 

give them an unfair advantage in the 
post-war struggle for business. They point 
out, too, that it is an entirely unprecedented 
burden to k ry on a defeated Government. 

“The other side of the problem—the 
Italians’ own business abroad—may become 
a pretty keen issue if an autonomous 
Trieste is finally set up. The two biggest 
Italian companies in the foreign field were 
the Assicurazioni Generali and the 
Rieunione Adriatica di Securita, both 
situated in Trieste. 

“Together these companies had an in- 
come of more than $50,000,000 from for- 
eign business in 1937, representing an ex- 
cess of premiums on direct insurance and 
reinsurance over claims paid. An item of 
that size could make the financial success 
of an independent Trieste but it is also 
very important to Italy. 

Ownership of Companies 

“The Italians claim that both companies 
would become ‘Italian’ under the clause 
defining the nationality of corporate bodies 
in ceded territories on the ground that 
this beneficial ownership is in residents of 
Italy. Some American experts believe that 
the “majority control of the Adriatica is 
actually in the hands of Trieste residents, 
or will be when the Italians restore prop- 
erty taken from Jewish owners by duress 
during the last years of fascism. 

“The Italians do not know how much 
of the former business in Latin America 
can be recovered. The Americans and the 





Examinations Committee 


Of NAIC Meets Sept. 5 


The examinations subcommittee of the 
National 
missioners 


’ 


Association of Insurance Con- 
which is looking into the sub- 
ject of statutory examinations of rating 
organizations, will hold a meeting at the 
Hotel Syracuse, N. Y., 
Thursday, September 5, at 10:30 a.m. 
The meeting will be open and all inter- 
ested organizations are invited to at- 
tend. The committee is composed of 
Deputy Commissioner Chris A. Gough 
of New Jersey, Commissioner Seth B. 
Thompson of Oregon and Commissioner 
David A. Forbes of Michigan. 


HEADS FIRE LOSS BUREAU 

D. IK. MacDonald, manager of the Lon- 
don Assurance, has been elected president 
for 1946-47 of the Canadian Loss Investi- 
gation Bureau. Vice presidents include 
*. J. Flanagan of the Alliance and H. H. 
Harvey of the Great American. On the 
executive committee are A. C. — 
Charles C. Hall, E. E. Sasseville, W. 
Wilson, W. E. Baldwin, D. B. Fall 
Charles Curtis, P. L. Waylett, R. H. L. 
Massie, R. deGrandpre, William Lawrie 


and G. W. Hadrill. 


Syracuse in 








sritish did their best to kill the Italian 
companies and their subsidiaries as part of 
the program of financial warfare. Except 
Argentina, most Latin American countries 


took some measures of control but few 
did anything that might seriously hinder 
an Italian comeback once a peace treaty 


has reéstablished a basis for normal com- 
mercial relations.” 


Standards of Service 
Should Not Be Dropped 


BROWN TELLS $ LOCAL AGENTS 
NAIA President Says Public Is Sen- 


sitive to Substitution of Inferior 
Products and Service 


Brown, president of the Na- 





Hunter 
Insurance Agents, 
guard against 
tendency in 
to lower standards of 
Tuesday before 
Oregon As- 


Association of 
be on 
prevailing 


tional 
urged agents to 
yielding to the 
general business 
service, when speaking 
the annual meeting of the 
sociation at Portland. 

“One of the deplorable 
existing today,” Mr. Prown continued, 
“resuiting to some extent from the 
scarcities and shortages brought about 
by war, is the willingness and “readiness 
of some to substitute an inferior product 
or to render a sub-standard service. We 
have seen much of this sort of thing 
and you know the unfavorable impres- 
sion it makes and the conscious or un- 
conscious resentment you build because 
of it. I am certain all segments of the 
insurance industry will continue to 
guard against this sort of let-down oc- 
curring and developing in the business. 


Public Alert Now 


“Agents have found it difficult at 
times to maintain a proper type of serv- 
ice. However, now more than ever, the 
public is sensitive and responsive to the 


conditions 


kind of treatment it receives. Agents 
and companies should take advantage 
of this golden opportunity, perfectly 


timed, to give to the insurance public 
a class of interested and sympathetic 
service that will do far more than words 
in proving that insurance, in the broad 
sense, deserves public confidence and 
public approval. While the agents are 
doing a public relations job for the 
policyholders, it would be well to look 


now and then in the direction of the 
companies. : 
“Some agents feel the companies are 





Ninety John Street 





Ou survey service is a valuable aid 
to the agent who wants to maintain 
professional standing in his community. 
Our fieldmen are qualified to assist in 


the preparation of insurance programs. 


Write us for particulars 


CL 


New York Underwriters Insurance Company 


New York 








not doing all they should for the ag 


If that be true, the best and surest \ 
to get more from the companies i: jo 
give them a more profitable sery'-e. 
There is no business group in is 
country that will respond more quic’|\ 
to good treatment by agents than jj 
the insurance companies. It is neve: a 
bad policy to set a good example.” 

The speaker said that the first ¢ \, 
of the National Association is to des'.1 
and furnish tools to its members jo 
enable them to do a bigger and be} ¢r 
job. Enumerating a few of the co- 
tributions he stressed the associatics)’s 
educational program, now under e 
direction of Richard E. Farrer, which 
he described as the basic means ‘or 
building a solid foundation for agency 
security. He also stressed the viial 
necessity of state associations, local 
boards and individual agents “swinging 
into action” in community fire preven- 
tion work as depicted in the associa- 
tion’s recently published manual, “Tt Is 
Your Business.” 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


NFPA Sienna “Wide Range of Ma- 
terial Available to Aid Local Cam- 
paigns to Reduce Losses 
One thousand dollars worth of valu- 
able property is burned up in 
the United States every minute of the 
day at the present unprecedented rate 
of burning, according to the National 
Fire Association which an- 
nounces that Fire Prevention Week will 
be set by proclamation of the President 
of the United States and 
General of Canada as the week of Oc- 
tober 6 to 12. According to the NFPA 
sponsors of Fire Prevention Week, fire 
losses in the United States for the 
twelve-month period ending June 30, 
1946, were $519,244,000 as against $442. 
877,000 for the previous twelve-month 

period. 

Fire Prevention Week this year 
marks the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the great Chicago Fire of 1871. Tradi- 
tionally, Fire Prevention Week has al- 
ways been observed during the week 
including October 9, the day that Mrs. 

Leary’s cow kicked over the lantern 
and started the $168,000,000 Chicago 
conflagration. 

3uilt around the timely theme, “Fire 
Is the Silent Partner of Inflation,” the 
NFPA has augmented its campaign ma- 
terial this year. Samples of posters, 
flyers, children’s coloring books, plas- 
ters, fire quizzes, folders, pamphlets and 
editorial fact sheets, publicity material 
and radio scripts are available free to 
Fire Prevention Week campaign spon- 
sors, radio stations and publications by 
writing to the National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, 


Ramsdell Marks 40th 
Anniversary With FIA 


T. Y. Ramsdell, comptroller of tlic 
Factory Insurance Association, Hart- 
ford, Chicago and San Francisco, cele- 
brated his fortieth anniversary of sery- 
ice with the association on August 15. 
Mr. Ramsdell went with the FIA in 
1906 as a clerk in the underwriting de- 
partment, Shortly thereafter he was 
placed in charge of the accounting de- 
partment, where he was_ successive! 
supervisor of accounts, chief accounta 
and, in 1937, was appointed comptro! 
for the Eastern FIA. In July, 1943, 
became comptroller of the nationwile 
FTA organization with the responsibil 
of coordinating the financial operati 
of the original three associations. 


HARGREAVES WITH HALIFAX 


The Halifax Insurance Co. announces 
appointment of Lawson T. ‘Hargreaves é 
agency superintendent for the province 0! 
Ontario. Formerly Mr. Hargreaves \ 
manager for Canada for the Pearl 
after that in charge of the Toronto brat 
office of the Phoenix of Hartford. \!r 
Hargreaves office will be with the Halif 
in Toronto. 
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Sprinkler Leakage Conference Issues 
Bulletin No.2 and Manual Changes 


he Sprinkler Lei ikage Conference has 
“ood Bulletin No. 2 and corrected manual 
waves bringing into line the manual with 
Fo m E_ policy which became effective 
«ch 15. Among the important changes, 
elke ‘cctive August 1, are the following: 
| amageability List :—There have been 
several changes, clarifications and additions 


in this list. It is suggested that the 
changes be carefully noted. : 
\ireraft Hazard Endorsement :—The 


rule. pertaining to this coverage has not 
been revised. The endorsement is new 
and has been changed to conform to the 
revised policy: 

Commission Rule:—This rule has been 
completely revised with a view to modern- 
izing it and making it more readable. Rates 
of commission have not been changed ex- 
cept that the city of Buffalo is now con- 
sidered excepted territory, and jurisdiction 
over general agents’ commissions has been 


W al \ ed. 
Consequential Damage 


Consequential Damage Rule :—The prin- 
val change in this rule is the elimination 
of any charge for the coverage in cold 
torage risks where a charge is required 
a the fire rule. 
“Coverages for Which No Specific Rule 
Exists:—This rule is designed to meet the 
requirement of the Conference that the 
fire rule be followed whenever the Con- 
ference has no applicable rule of its own. 
It is a new addition to the manual. 
forms and Clauses—Miscellaneous :— 
= outstanding change in this rule is its 
v provision for an adapting endorsement 
to be used on all sprinkler leakage policies 


issued for the time element covers and 
bearing the fire form. 
Liability Assumed Form:—The basic 


pattern of this form has not been altered. 
: has been broadened to include those 

atures of the Liability Imposed By Law 
form that are intended to protect the in- 


sured form the expenses of third party 
suit, warranted or otherwise. 
Liability Imposed by Law 
Liability Imposed by Law: -On the 


basis os experience gathered over the last 
four ars, substantial reductions have 
been es in the premium charges for this 
coverage. Special provisions have been 
prescribed for warehouse and tenant risks 
and a definition of “location” has been in- 
serted in the rule. The revised premium 
charges are applicable only to new or re- 

ewal business and may not be applied to 
pete business except that it can be 

canceled short rate and rewritten for an 
equal term and amount. 

The Liability Imposed By Law 
has been revised only editorially to 
form to the revised policy. 

Policy Form Rule:—The endorsements 
required for the states of Iowa, Kansas 
ant Minnesota have been brought in line 
with new policy conditions. In addition, 

ending endorsements are now required 
in the states of Maine, Nebraska and 

North Dakota. 

Profits and Commissions Rule :—Here- 
tofore this rule has required that this 
form of coverage be written on the same 
basis as fire insurance, including the 
amount of insurance to value. Under the 
new rule a lesser amount of insurance to 

lue than is taken firewise may be written 
if desired (applicable only in’ Eastern 
nference Territory). 

Property Damage Form 
’roperty Damage Form:—The revisions 
this form are not far reaching. In 
building item the words “(except the 


form 
con- 


itomatic Sprinkler System(s)’)” have 
heen added for clarification. In the con- 
tents item the words “prior to a_ loss” 
lave been omitted following the words 


ibor performed thereon”. This was done 
‘ause the Committee felt the words to 
he unnecessary since the coverage of 


charges for labor performed clearly implies 


‘ words “prior to a loss” by use of the 
Past tense. - 
\ new iteni has been inserted covering 


)rsonal property of employes. This was 


done primarily for the convenience ot 
underwriters since in many instances the 
coverage is desired by insureds. The 
Alterations and Repairs Clause no longer 
appears in the form because the policy 
conditions have been revised to include 
this coverage. 

An Automatic Reinstatement of 
Clause has been added following current 
fire practice. 

Such changes that have been made in 
addition to the foregoing are purely of 
an editorial nature serving either to clarify 
certain phrases or to place clauses or 
phrases in more logical sequence. 

Rents and Rental Value :—Applicable 
only in Western Conference Territory, 
rates have been provided for not exceeding 
one-sixth, one-ninth and one-twelfth 
clauses, 

Tentative Rates Rule:—The notable 
change in this rule is in the last para- 
graph which now provides a reduced rate 
for sole occupancy mercantile and non- 
manufacturing risks. 

Unsprinklered Risks Rule :—This rule is 
new and provides for the insurance risks 
not equipped with sprinklers but which 
are exposed by risks that are so equipped. 

Use and Occupancy Rule :—This rule has 
been modernized in accordance with cur- 
rent fire methods of rating. 

General :—Many other rules hay 
starred but not noted above. These 
have been changed only editorially or were 
changed by bulletin and are now being 
included in the pages. In this latter cate- 
gory are the rules on Improvements and 
Betterments, Premium Insurance and 
Single State Reporting Forms. In addition, 
several rules have been deleted because 
they no longer have anv application under 
the terms of the new Form E policy. In 
this class are the former rules pertaining 
to Fall of Building Clause Waiver, Non- 
Automatic Equipment and Excepted Prop- 
erty Clause Waiver. In cases where these 
rules have been employed in the issuance 


Loss 


been 
rules 


OL poliices, and additional premium has 
heen collected, it is in order to refund 
premium to the assured on a pro rata 
basis from the effective date of the new 
pelicy, March 15, 1946. 
Form E 

_The Sprinkler Leakage Policy—Form 
E:—The new policy has been broadened 


in its conditions and, in general, is pat 
terned after the new fire policy which 
has been adopted in the majority of the 
state. Except where noted below, the policy 
conditicns have been taken verbatim from 
the new fire policy. 

Comparing the new policy with the old, 
the principal changes are as follows: 

(1) In line 4, the word * ‘any” has been 
substituted for the word “the.” This was 
done to definitely indicate the assumption 
of “exposure” losses because the only 
place an assured can obtain such protection 
is under a Sprinkler Leakage Policy, and 
the assumption of such losses is common 
to property insurance. 

(2) In lines 11 and 12 the 
ciusion of non-automatic equipment has 
been deleted. Heretofore it was necessary 
to specifically endorse the policy for this 
coverage and the rate was increased 25%. 
The coverage is now included at no in- 
crease in cost to the assured. 

(3) Lines 29 to 43 have been materially 
strengthened by including the words “by 
‘Sprinkler Leakage’ or by collapse or fall 
of a tank” between the words and 
“caused.” Under the old policy there were 
several instances of litigation because of 
the absence of these words, even though 
it was obviously the intent that inclusion 
of the words was to be understood. In 
addition, excess phraseology has been 
eliminated and the clause, in general, 
brought up-to-date. 

(4) Lines 44 to 47 are 
from the new fire policy. Under the old 
sprinkler leakage policy, this clause in 
cluded a 10% limitation on lasts, dies and 


previous ex- 


“loss” 


taken verbatim 


patterns unless specifically insured. This 
policy restriction has been removed. 
(5) Lines 59 to 61 have been revised 


Wallace Rodgers to 
Join WUA on Sept. 1 


HEAD OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Leaving National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents Which He Joined in 
1944; Was Previously with WUA 


Wallace Rodgers, assistant secretary 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, has been named special repre- 
sentative in charge of public relations 
work of the Western Underwriters As- 
sociation, effective September 1, Charles 


F. Thomas, manager of the WUA an- 
nounces. 
For over two years Mr. Rodgers 


served as the public relations field repre- 
sentative of the National Association 
and in this capacity visited forty-six 
states and spoke before over 200 agents’ 
meetings and many civic groups. Start- 
ing as executive assistant in June, 1944, 
his productive work in the field earned 
for him a promotion to assistant secre- 
tary. During the current year, in addi- 
tion to field work, he supervised mem- 
bership development and acted as staff 
secretary to the farm and small town 
agents committee. 


Thomas on 


WUA Program 


In commenting on this appointment 
Mr. Thomas said: “From its own ex- 
perience the Western Underwriters As- 


sociation has for many years realized 
the values to be found in a program of 
public relations work. During the war 
years activities were curtailed but our 
public relations committee continuously 
functioned and maintained a keen in- 
terest in this work, 

“Now that we no longer have to mect 
the extra demands of a world war the 


public relations committee has set out 
to actively promote a public relations 
program. 

“Mr. Rodgers, well known to mem- 
bers, field men and agency forces by 
reason of his former connection with 
the association, has been engaged to 


improvement and ex- 
entire public relations 
Western Underwriters 


direct the revival, 
pansion of the 
program of the 
Association.” 


Mr. Rodgers entered insurance with 
the local agency of McElroy, Wharton 
& Boldrick of Springfield, Ky. Later 


he served as. superintendent of the 


Western department of the Hartford 
Fire. He acted as assistant manager of 
the Western Underwriters Association 


in charge of public relations and educa- 
tion until 1940 when he bec: ame manager 
ef insurance accounts jor Buckley -& 
Dement in Chicago. 


to clarify the intent not to exclude sprink- 
ler leakage caused by aircraft being taxied 
or manually moved, as in a hanear. 

(6) Lines 110 to 113 were taken from 
the new fire policy except that the words 
“against the peril involved” appearing in 
the fire clause were not felt necessary 
since only one peril is insured under the 
leakage policy. 

(7) In addition to the foregoing, clauses 
appearing in the old policy and _ entitled 
“Fall of Building,” “Ownership, ete.” 
“Chattel Mortgage” and “Statutes” have 
been eliminated so as to make the policy 
consistent with practice firewise. 

The new policy became effective in all 
states on March 15, 1946. For old form 
policies in effect prior to March 15, 1946 
the following “Liberalization Clause” may 
be used. : 

Endorsement 
insured, under 
make claim in 


“The 
elect to 
curring 


this policy, 
case of oc- 
subsequent to Noon, Standard 
Time, March 15, 1946, resulting from 
damage to or destruction of the property 
insured, as if this policy had been can- 
celed and rewritten under the new Form 
“E” Sprinkler Leakage Policy, subject to 
the terms and conditions of the forms and 
endorsements in effect hereon, and provided 
that the same election is made with re- 
spect to all other Sprinkler Leakage Policies 
involved in the same claim, and the same 
election shall apply thereafter to all such 


policies.” 


may 
loss 























Your 


Opportunities 


Have Grown 


30% 


It will be a real service 
to your insureds to check 
every existing fire policy— 
and recommend the addi- 
tional protection required 
to cover today’s inflated re- 
placement costs. With re- 
placement costs 50 per cent 
and more over pre-war 
levels, the need is urgent— 
and your opportunities are 
field 
men who are prepared to 


great. Consult our 


help you. 


* 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


* 


FULTON 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


* 


HOME OFFICE 
111 John Street 
New York, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPT. 
Insurance Exchange Building 


Chicago 4, Il. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 


340 Pine St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 
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Employers’ Fire Cos. 
Name Mitchell V. Pres. 

ALSO ELECT CAREY AND FAY 

Three Veterans ie Employers’ Group of 


Companies Made Officers of 


Group’s Fire Companies 





Harold H. Mitchell has been elected 
vice president of the Employers’ Fire 
Insurance Co. and the American Em- 


ployers’ Insurance Co. of the Employers’ 
Frank H, Carey 
been treasurer of 
the two companies and James H. Fay, 
already assistant secretary of the Ameri- 
can Employers’, has been elected to 
a similar position in the Employers’ Fire. 
All three have been identified with the 
group over a period of years. 

Mr. Mitchell joined the Employers’ 
Group more than thirty years ago in 
the accounts department as a mail boy. 
He rose rapidly to become assistant su- 
perintendent of the same department in 
1926 and superintendent in 1942, Prior 
to this latter advancement, in 1934 Mr. 
Mitchell was elected assistant treasurer 


Liability Group, Boston; 


has made assistant 


of the American Employers’ and also 
assistant treasurer of the Employers 
Fire. A new position that of superin- 


accounting for Employers’ 
Liability, was created in 1945 and Mr. 
Mitchell was selected to fill the post. 
Mr. Mitchell continued in this capacity 
until June of this year when he was 
promoted to the position of assistant 
deputy manager for the corporation. 
Careers of Carey and Fay 

Mr. Carey was graduated from Bos- 
ton University in 1928 and entered the 
employ of the Employers’ Group as a 


tendent of 


clerk shortly afterwards. The next year 
he was advanced to the post of super- 
visor of the tabulating division of the 


actuarial and statistical department and 
in 1936 he became assistant superinten- 
dent of the same department. When, in 
1938, the statistical department was 
formed, Mr. Carey was named as super- 
intendent for two casualty companies. In 


June, 1946 he was named assistant to 
the managers to assist Mr. Mitchell 
and will continue to serve in_ this 
c apacity. 


Mr. Fay is a veteran of 34 years with 
the Employers’ Group. Prior to being 
elected to his new post, Mr. Fay was 
assistant to the managers for the corp- 
oration a position he attained in June, 
1946. Previous to that Mr. Fay was 
superintendent of the burglary and plate 
glass department and assistant superin- 
tendent of underwriting. He continues 
as an assistant secretary for the Ameri- 
can Employers’. 

Oct. 16 Limit for Filing 
Certain War Loss Claims 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has announced that all claims for 
free compensation for loss or damage to 
property in the territories or possessions 
of the United States must be presented 
to War Damage Corporation before Oc- 
tober 16. Such compensation is allow- 
able only for that occurred be- 
tween December 7, 1941, and July 1, 
1942, as a result of enemy attack. 

This announcement is not applicable 
to claims for compensation for losses 
that occurred in the Philippine Islands, 
authority regarding which has been ex- 
tended to the recently organized Philip- 


losses 


pine War Damage Commission. It was 
st: ited that nothing in this announce- 
ment will operate to revive any right 


which has expired by reason of undue 
delay in presenting notice of loss or 
proof of loss. 





GREAT AMERICAN SPECIAL 


Nelson P. Gamage has been named 


special agent in Maine by the fire com- 
panies of the Great American Group, 
succeeding Emil A. Ribbe, who recently 


to the home office in 
Gamage will have head- 
Exchange Place, Port- 


was transferred 
New York. Mr. 
quarters at 40 
land. 


STATE AGENT FOR AETNA FIRE 





Estabrook Transferred to Eastern Mass. 
and R. I.; Branscombe Succeeds 
Him in Maine Field 


Harold M, Estabrook, who has been 
serving as state agent in Maine for the 
past months, been appointed 
state Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island for the four fire com- 
the Aetna 
according to an 


Six has 


agent in eastern 
Group, 


Vice 


panies of Insurance 
announcement by 
President Guy E. Beardsley. 
Mr. Estabrook, who for a number of 


years held an important position in the 
Massachusetts field for 


another insur- 
ance company, is now taking over this 
field as successor to the late Richard K. 


Ives. Mr, Estabrook’s headquarters will 
be at 141 Milk Street, Boston, and he 
will be associated with State Agent 


Homer W. Jones. 

To succeed Mr. Estabrook as. state 
agent in Maine, Vice President Beards- 
ley announces the appointment of J. 
Stuart Branscombe, who will represent 
the fire companies in that field. He is 
a native of Northeast Harbor, Maine, 
and a graduate of the University of 
Maine. He has been a fieldman in 
Maine since 1939 and has a wide ac 
quaintance in that territory. Mr. 
Branscombe’s headquarters will be at 
415 Congress Street, Portland. 

CANADIANS ELECT SWAINE 

R. F. Swaine, of the Norwich Union 
has been elected president for 1946-1947 


of the Western Canada Insurance Un- 
derwriters Association. Vice president 
of the fire branch is FE. J. D. Rowand, 


Phoenix of London; vice 
the automobile branch, J. 
ployers’ Liability; 


president of 
Venables, Em- 
and on the executive 


are C. W. a Hy Home Insurance Co.: 
P. A. Codere, St. Paul Fire and Marine: 
L. Hook, Roy: s Liverpool Group; F. A. 


Mills, Insurance Co. 
and T. B. 


of North 


Canadian Fire, 


America 
Ross, 





THOMAS L. KENNEDY DIES 





Former Officer of Queen Dies at 87 at 
Home on Staten Island; Also 
Noted Chess Player 
Thomas Livingstone Kennedy, 87, 
former assistant secretary of the Queen 
of America, member of the Royal-Liver- 
pool Group, died August 6 at his home 
at St. Staten Island. He 

also noted as a chess player. 

Mr. Kennedy was born in West New 
Brighton and was a lifelong resident 
of Staten Island. He joined the Queen 
as a youth and worked as chief ac- 
countant and then chief auditor before 
he was named assistant secretary. He 
retired in 1927, He was one of the 
founders many years ago of the Staten 
Island Chess Club and competed in a 
number of championship chess matches 
in and around metropolitan New York. 


George, was 


Mr. Kennedy was one of the founders 
of the Tompkinsville Federal Building 
and Loan Association, in ‘Tompkinsville, 
S. I.; was a former chairman of the 
board of the Staten Island Dietician 
Association, a trustee of the Staten Is- 


land Institute of Arts and Sciences, in 
St. George; a member of the Staten 
Island Historical Society, the Staten 
Island Conference House Association, 
the New York Drug and Chemical Club, 
and for thirty years had been senior 


warden of the Episcopal Church of the 
Ascension, of West New Brighton. 

Mr. Kennedy’s wife, the former Marie 
Alice Bush, died in 1940. Four sons, 
Dr. Charles W. Kennedy, who retired in 
1944 after 
of the faculty of Princeton 
Stanley L., Adrian V. and 


University; 
Philip S. 


Kennedy, and two daughters, Mrs. 
Charles G. Stiles and Mrs. FE. A. Full- 
erton, survive. 

Colonel Brooks Sane: has been re- 


and has re- 
Redlands, Cal., 


leased from Army 
sumed control of 
insurance agency. 


service 
his 


thirty-six years as a member 








Wanted 


INSURANCE EXECUTIVE 


Large insurance organization desires qualified execu- 
tive administrator for important territory abroad. Must 
have multiple line insurance experience. Salary and 
allowances commensurate with experience and ability 
up to $18,000. Only outstanding individual will be 
considered. Give full details. Reply: Box 1665, 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 








Boston Mayor Seeks 
Fire Companies’ Aid 


TO ASSIST FIRE PREVENTION 
Companies Invited to Contribute to 
Fund for Employment of Experts 
to Cut Fire Hazards 





Representatives of fire insurance c 
operating in Boston have becn 
Mayor Curley to contribute 
the employment of 


panies 
invited by 
to a fund for 
perts who would assist with the city’s 
fire prevention program. He has _ pro- 
posed that they sit in with municipa 
officials to draft a fire prevention code, 
as advocated by the 
Commission, and to give the benefit of 





Boston Finance 
their experience to a campaign to lower 
the loss of property and life by fire 
The mayor estimates that the 
sought irom the 
supplement the 


Moncey 
companies to 
fire prevention 
between $25,000 and 
and he 


insurance 
city’s 
program would be 
$50,000 for a full 
that the improved program might cut 
fire losses as much as $500,000 annually 

Part of the funds provided by the in- 
surance companies, if the mayor's in 
vitation to contribute is accepted, would 
be used to hire a- fire protection en- 
gineer, an architect, a practical builder, 
a photographer and a chemist, and they 
would also be furnished with the equip 
ment necessary to carry on their work. 

Mayor Curley outlined his proposal at 
a meeting in the Council Chamber at 
tended by municipal department heads, 
members of the Finance Commission 
which in a report last week sharply 
criticised the city’s fire prevention pro- 
gram and urged sweeping changes and 
improvements in it—and the representa- 
tives of a number of insurance com- 
panies. 

Fire Commissioner R. S. Godman 
rapped the Finance Commission report 
on the fire prevention program, cx- 
pressing the conviction that it was not 
a fair review of conditions now existing 
in Boston. The insurance company 
representatives have taken the sugeges- 
tion of the mayor under advisement and 
will submit the matter to their head 
offices for final approval or rejection, 
it is said. 


year, predicts 





WANT FIRE CODE FOR BOSTON 
Finance Commission Recommends Pre- 
vention Code, Vigorously Enforced, 
With Trained Personnel 
A strictly modern fire prevention 
code, administered under the direction 
of trained personnel and vigorously en- 
forced by legal prosecution, has been 
recommended for the city of Boston by 

the Boston Finance Commission. 
Addressing its report to Mayor Curley 
and the Boston City Council, the Com 
mission pointed to Boston’s per capita 
fire loss of $4.29 in 1945 and the loss of 
twenty-eight lives by fire in the first six 
months of this year. The report criti 
cized the present fire prevention pro 
gram on a number of counts, saying 
there are too few inspections, no train- 
ing of firemen in regular building in 
spection work and that there is a lack 
of enthusiasm in some quarters of the 
fire department for fire prevention wor! 
The Commission recommends incorp: 
rating the judgment of the fire depart 
ment into a statutory law and establish 
ing a fire code which specifically set 
forth the authority of the fire depar 
ment in controlling fire hazards. It fu: 
ther recommends appointment of 
trained fire protection engineer, securit 
photographic equipment, adequate legal 
aid in prosecutions and_ educational 
films and publicity services to carry 
a program of public education. 
LABORATORIES’ SUPPLEMENT 
Und>rwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., h 
issued the bi-monthly supplement to 
lines of inspected appliances, equipm¢ 
and materials. 
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OMETIME during the early morning hours 
So September 15, 1776, General George 
Washington entered the stately hallway of 
the Roger Morris summer home on Harlem 
Heights where his official Headquarters 
were established two days after the battle 
of Long Island and the day after the 
evacuation of New York City. For a period 
of about five weeks, General Washington 
occupied the north room on the second floor 
as his office and bedroom and it was there 
that he and his staff planned some of the 
strategy and battles that were to eventually 
lead to American Independence. 

This magnificent Georgian mansion 





n’s office in the Roger 


ie 


Morris house. 





Weashingto 


The Country Home 
on Harlem Heights 








which has been completely re- 
stored, is now a museum owned 
and maintained by the City of 
New York and is under the cus- 
todianship of the Washington 
Headquarters Association of the 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

At the time Roger Morris chose 
this site for his country home, 
New York City was ten miles 
to the south. The original plot 
consisted of 100 acres which “commanded 
the finest Prospect in the whole Country: 
the Land runs from River to River: there 
is Fishing, Oystering, and Claming at 
either end .. .” The house was begun in 
1765 and was completed in the summer of 
1766 in time for Lieutenant-Colonel and 
Mrs. Morris to close their town house at 
the corner of Whitehall and Stone streets 
and escape from the intense heat of the city. 
During the builder’s ten year tenancy, the 
house was the scene of many brilliant 
Colonial affairs, for Mrs. Morris, who had 
been the wealthy and popular Mary Phil- 
ipse of Philipse Manor, had a 
large circle of friends, including 
George Washington. In fact some 
historians claim that Washington 
himself was seriously interested in 
Miss Philipse before she married 
Roger Morris. 


te ee 


The view from the formal garden. 


At the outbreak of the Revolution, Mor- 
ris, who was an ardent Tory, fled to Eng- 
land, The mansion was captured by the 
British after Washington and his staff fled, 
and for seven years it was used as British 
or Hessian Headquarters until the British 
evacuated New York. 

Today, the house stands as a monument 

representative of a colorful period in Amer- 
ican history. 
The Home, through its agents and bro- 
kers, is America’s leading insurance pro- 
tector of American Homes and the Homes 
of American Industry. 


* THE HOME « 
SPriurance Company 


NEW YORK, 


FIRE © AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 
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NAIA Public Relations Forum to 


Stress Fire, Accident Prevention 


Featuring fire prevention, accident pre 


vention and education, a “Public Rela- 
tions in Action” forum will be conducted 
at the fiftieth anniversary convention of 


the National Association of Insurance 
\gents in Denver on Tuesday, September 
24. Speakers for the meeting will be 


J. W. Stevens, San Francisco, assistant 
manager of the Pacific Coast office of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and W. Earl Hall, Mason City, Iowa, 
managing editor of the Mason City Globe- 


National 


chairman of — the 
Trattic Safety. 


Gazette and 
Committee for 


The session will close with a_ playlet, 
“Paving the Way for Premium depict- 
ing the values to be UES from a 


soundly planned and well organized local 


educational program. 
Stevens Fire Prevention Authority 


Mr. Stevens, who has been chief of the 
National Board’s fire protection bureau 
on the Pacific Coast since 1921, is nation- 
ally recognized as one of the foremost 
authorities on fire prevention. He has 
been frequently consulted by city officials 
in other areas of the country on the re- 
organization of local fire departments. Mr. 
Stevens started his fire prevention career 
as a member of the Portland, Ore., fire 
department and later served as Fire Mar- 
shal. For twenty-four years he has been 
secretary and treasurer of the Pacific Coast 
\ssociation of Fire Chiefs and for twenty 


years executive secretary of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Chiefs. 
Mr Hall, although a distinguished 


ome g having been chosen “Master 
Editor” by the Iowa Press Assoication this 
year, is a fighting champion for accident 
prevention. For the past fifteen years his 
paper has never gone to without 
a story or editorial on safety. He was 
the first president of the Iowa State Safety 
go in 1934 and reelected four times. 
In 1944 he was elected vice president of 
the National Safety Council and at present 
is serving as chairman of the National 
Committee for Traffic Safety. 


press 


Mr. Hall started his newspaper career 
with the Milwaukee Journal in 1919 and 
hecame managing editor of the Mason 


City Globe-Gazeitte in 1920 at the age 
of twenty-two. In 1944 he was chosen 
for a two months’ editorial mission to 
the European theater of the war and was 
one of the first two American. civilians 
after its liberation. Cornell 
(lowa) has just awarded him an 
Doctor of Laws 


to enter Paris 
College 


honorary Degree, 


Educational Playlet 
The educational playlet will be pro- 
duced by Richard E. Farrer, educational 
director of the National Association, The 


cast (to be announced later) will consist 


of five men constituting the executive 
mmittee of a local board and an en- 
thusiastic, young agent who appears before 


them to encourage the sponsorship of the 
NAIA educational program. The story 
will be based on the new discussion group 
manual which will be introduced for the 
first time at the Denver convention. 
Each section of the 


forum will be pre- 
sided over by the chairmen of the respec- 
tive committees of the National Associa- 
tion ; Harold N. Mann, Tacoma, Wash., 
fire prevention; Harry C. Brown, Mason 


STEVENS 


JW. 


City, Iowa, accident prevention, and L. 
I. McCord, Jacksonville, Fla., education. 
Participating in the fire prevention dis- 
cussion will be Julius Levi, Houston, Tex., 
West Shell, Cincinnati, Ohio, and John 
J. O'Toole, St. Louis, all members of the 
fire prevention committee. The moderator 
for this session will be Harold W. Mc- 
Gee, Los Angeles, chairman of the public 
relations advisory committee. 


PASSAIC AGENTS TO MEET 


The annual meeting of the Passaic 
County, N. J., Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will be held at the Passaic 
City Club on Thursday, September 12. 
Officers will be elected. Company men 
and special agents are invited to attend. 
\ll dinner reservations must be made 
by September 10. 


CHANDLER NAMED BY PEARL 


Frank G. Chandler has been appointed 
agency superintendent for Canada of 
the Pearl Assurance Co. He is a Past 
Most Loyal Gander of the Ontario Pond, 
Blue 


Goose. 





PAID SECY. SOUGHT IN N. J. 


Agents’ Assn. Committee Recommends 
Dues Increase to Finance Office 
and Staff in Newark 

Increased dues for establishment of 
a permanent paid secretary and staff at 
Newark of the New Jersey Association 
of Insurance Agents is advocated in a 
preliminary report of the reorganization 
committee headed by Chairman A. L. 
Zimmerman. The committee states: 

“We carefully 
financial problem and have further an- 
ticipated the need for additional pay- 
ments to the National Association, and 
in order to produce this additional in- 
come it is further the unanimous opin- 
ion of the committee that the scale of 
dues presently paid will necessarily ig 
to be increased. From our research, 
would appear that the following rhe 
schedule should apply so far as_ state 
dues are concerned: 

“From $0 to $10,000, $15;, from $10,000 
to $40,000, $30; from $40,000 to $100,000, 
$50; from $100,000 to $200,000, $100; 
from $200,000 and over, $150. 

“Your committee will continue to 
study the problem and, of course, will 
make a more comprehensive report at 
your annual meeting in October.” 


have examined the 





Cary-Rice Incorporated 
At Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Richard Cary and W. Ransom Rice 
announce the incorporation of the in- 
surance firm of Cary-Rice, Inc. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. The new company 
succeeds Cary Insurance, which Mr. 
Cary conducted for more than twenty- 
five years, with L, A. Smith as associate 

The corporation will continue the gen- 
eral agency of the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Co., as represented by 


Cary Insurance. Officers of the new 
firm are Mr. Cary, president; Mrs. 
Smith, vice president; Mr. Rice, treas- 


urer, and Margaret B. Nassoly, secretary. 
Cary-Rice has taken over offices pre- 
viously occupied by Cary Insurance. 





Ontario Agents to Meet 
In Toronto October 3-4 


The annual convention of the Ontario 
Insurance Agents’ Association will be held 
in Toronto on October 3 and 4. It is un- 
derstood that a number of agents propose 
re lead discussions as to why Ontario, as 

has no definite policy of qualification 
bent from written tests organized and run 
by the Ontario Department of Insurance 
for applicants for new licenses to sell in- 
surance, 

Considerable disappointment exists in 
that Quebec now has an act in force which 
permits the insurance brokers’ association 
there to tag qualified agents with specific 
letters after their names. The Ontario 
agents’ body lacks any such authority. The 
Ontario Department of Insurance, it is 
argued, is doing all in its power to qualify 
new agents. 


WILLIAM RAFFERTY DIES 
William Rafferty, 67, operator 
insurance business in Scottsville, 
for forty years, died of a heart 
recently. 


of an 
N.Y, 
attack 
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744 BROAD STREET - - - 


110 William Street 


FIRE ASS’N. - AGRICULTURAL 
ST. PAUL - SPRINGFIELD - FIREMEN’S - 


- AMERICAN - HARTFORD - 
NORTH AMERICA 


O’'GORMAN & YOUNG, Inc. 


New York hastiaaienis Office 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 
N. J. Countersigning and General Agency 
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SUN - NORWICH UNION - 
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NEWARK, N. J. 





W. E. Craig, Mgr. 







ak UNDERWRITERS - BOSTON 


KDERAL - HOME 


FIRE « AUTOMOBILE 
CASUALTY » BURGLARY 
INLAND + JEWELRY 


FIDELITY & SURETY 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 








Attention - Brokers - Attention 

Desirable office space available in 
large Life Insurance Agency. Write 
Box No. 1660, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7. 











BANK-AGENT PLAN VIEWS 
Optimism Expressed on Results to Date 
Though Some Producers Do Not 
See Concrete Gains 
Bankers and agents in the Twin Cities 
disagree on the results to date of the 
bank and agent automobile plan. A few 
of those questioned see no important 


business gain; others believe the plan 
has not been tried long enough for con- 
crete results. But one banker, Charles 
I. Harmon, assistant vice president of 
the Northwestern N: itional Bank of 
Minneapolis, expressed himself as op- 
timistic. In a letter to George Blom- 
gren, executive secretary of the Min- 
nesota Association of Insurance Agents, 
Mr. Harmon said: 

“The Northwestern bank-agent plan 
has been functioning successfully for 
the past several months because of the 
interest the agents themselves have in 
the plan. It is remarkable this plan has 
any momentum at all considering the 
scarcity of motor vehicles. This makes 
it more evident, however, that the plan 
must have considerable merit or it would 
have been entirely dormant since the 
agents and our bank inaugurated it four 
months ago, 

“We now feel that motor vehicles are 
going to be available in such numbers as 
to make motor vehicle insurance and fi- 
nancing a substantial volume for our- 
selves and agents.” 

Speaking from the agents’ standpoint, 
Wesley J. Kelley, vice president, Fred S 
James Co., at Minneapolis, said the plan 
has worked out as well as could be ex 
pected and he looks for it to be much 
better in another year. 


PA. AGENTS MEET SEPT. 6-7 


The Pennsylvania Association of In 
surance Agents will hold its fifty-seventh 
annual meeting at the Penn Harris 
Hotel in Harrisburg on Friday and Sat 
urday, September 6-7. There will be a 
directors’ meeting on Thursday night, 
September 5, with general sessions of 
the convention the two following days 
Dinner speakers on Friday night will be 
Guy T. Warfield, Jr., of Baltimore vice 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, and Roger Kenney of 
Boston, insurance editor of the United 
States Investor. 


FORM AGENCY IN MICHIGAN 

Russell E, Hardwood, Ferndale, Mich., 
and John T. Fisher, Detroit, have filed 
articles of incorporation of the Fisher- 
Hardwood Co., Ferndale, to operate a 
general insurance agency. Capitalization 


is $10,000. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1945 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Companies Capital 
Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $9,397,690. 
Organized 1855 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
‘Organized 1853 


1,000,000. 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 1,000,000. 


Organized 1866 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 1,000,000. 


Organized 1870 


2,000,000. 


Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Organized 1852 

The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 
Organized 1874 

Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 

Organized 1909 


Royal Plate Glass and General Ins. Co. of Canada 100,000. 


Organized 1906 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


Total Admitted 
Assets 
$54,848,473. 
6,412,691. 
5,891,844, 
5,981,590. 
15,712,261. 
16,207,622. 
16,497,745. 


357,392. 


HOME OFFICE 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 10 Park Place 


220 Bush Street 





San Francisco 6, Calif. eiTAL Sry 
ry, co 
bs vee 

SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT Ep pretectior i 





2 e 
4Nny ins¥* 


912 Commerce Street 
Dallas 2, Texas 


Newark |, New Jersey 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS 


465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 


535 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. 






Liabilities Surplus to 
(except capital) Policyholders 
$31,764,718. $23,083,755. 
3,691,439. 2,721,252. 
3,233,665. 2,658,179. 
3,232,950. 2,748,640. 
8,759,027. 6,953,234. 
11,082,112. 5,125,510. 
10,952,765. 5.544.980. 
1,384. 356,008. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
120 So. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
111 John Street 
New York 7, New York 
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neni Awards Reker 
Legion of Merit Medal 


FOR HIS SERVICES FOR ATC 


Boston Advertising Manager Was Chief 
of Intelligence and Security in 
North Atlantic Division 
Dreher, ad- 


Lt. Colonel evestnl oe 


vertising and sales promotion manager 
of the Boston Insurance Company and 
the Old Colony Insurance Company, 
was recently presented the Legion of 
Merit by Major General Ira T. Wyche, 
commanding general, First Service Com- 


; 


fos 


LT. COL. RAYMOND C. DREHER 
mand, at the Army Base, Boston, for 
exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding services 
as Chief of Intelligence and oo ot 
the North Atlantic Division, Trans- 
port Command, 

The period covered by Colonel Dre 
her’s service in Headquarters, North 
Atlantic Division was one presenting 
unusual and difficult problems of Intel 
ligence and Security. In the early days 
when trans-Atlantic operations were in 
their initial pioneering stages, it was 
vital that security of bases, security of 


tactical and transport aircraft under the 


control of this command, and methods 
for securing information necessary for 
the carrying out of the mission of the 
command be established quickly and 
effectively. This was accomplished in 
commendable manner. The immediate 
responsibility for organizing, planning, 


supervision and coordination rested with 


Colonel Dreher. 
New Briefing Aid 
\fter his first flight to Bluie West- 
One, and NAD air base located fifty 


miles inland at the head of a mountain- 
fjord in the treacherous territory 
on the southern tip of Greenland, he 
saw the need for and visualized a new 
briefing method based upon relief maps 
of the territory built to scale and con- 
structed from a pilot’s viewpoint. He 
initiated the necessary research and su- 
pervised the construction of this highly 
instructive briefing aid which contrib- 
uted unmeasurably to the safe utiliza- 
tion of Southern Greenland as a stop 
in the chain of North Atlantic air route 
to the European Theatre of Operations. 
Colonel Dreher’s citation for the Le- 
gion of Merit reads as follows: 
“Lieutenant Colonel Raymond C. Dre- 
her, 0478697, Air Corps, Army of the 
United States. As Chief, Intelligence 
and Security Division, North Atlantic 
Division, Air Transport Command, dur- 
ing the period from October, 1942, to 
July, 1944, Colonel Dreher planned, or- 
ganized and supervised an Intelligence 
and Security Section that met and 
solved the 
cessary to 


ous 


many complex problems ne- 
security of 


assure the tac- 
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Kansas City F. & M. Has 


Increase in Premiums 
The Kansas City Fire & Marine wrote 
before deduction for re- 
insurance of $972,447 during the 
six months of this year, compared 
$677,357 for the same period last 
$453,593 in first half of 
retained premiums for the 
1946 amounted to $66,210. 
is ceded under contract to 
Fire. Assets of the com- 
30 amounted to $2,808,491 
$2,225,711. 


ood, 


net premiums, 
ceded, 
first 
with 
and the 
Net 
half of 
balance 
the Hartford 
pany June 
and surplus to policyholders 


year 
1944. 
first 
The 


on 


YOUNG MANAGER IN CANADA 

James Young has been appointed as- 
sistant manager for Canada of the 
Northern Assurance Co. Mr. Young was 


secretary of the Canadian branch at 
Montreal prior to this appointment, 
having joined the 1920. 


group in 


tical and transport aircraft moving over 
the North Atlantic. He initiated and 
supervised the construction of a terrain 
model briefing aid that contributed im- 
measurably to the prz wcticability of flying 
into the Greenland area.’ 

Colonel Dreher, who has made many 
trans-Atlantic flights and who saw serv- 
ice in the American and E uropean Thea- 
tres of Operation, was a pursuit pilot 
in World War I and wears the silver 
wings of the Army Air Force. 


Urges Better Buildings 
To Withstand W indstorms 


Withdrawal of six large fire and cas- 


ualty insurance companies from the 
3razosport area of Texas because of 
the excessive storm insurance has 


prompted the city officials and chamber 
of commerce representatives to urge 
citizens to use stronger construction in 
all new buildings in the belief that this 
will materially reduce storm losses. 
Manager Jack W. Tucker of the Cham- 
ber said that the withdrawal of the in- 
surance companies was not simultaneous 
and expressed fear that more companies 


would with draw if conditions were not 
greatly improved. He said that the 
present levee project, now under con- 


struction, would eliminate the danger of 
damage from high tides, 


PASS TESTS IN ONTARIO 

The qualification plan which the On- 
tario Department of Insurance is con- 
ducting for new agents is meeting with 
remarkable success. In its first nine 
months, 980 sets of examination -papers 
were sent out; 772 applicants tried the 
tests and 745 passed. This latter figure 
was made up of 395 general agents and 
350 accident and sickness. 


CANADIAN INSURANCE COURSE 

According to Norman J. Ross, presi- 
dent of the Insurance Institute of 
Toronto, the University of Toronto has 
agreed to establish a correspondence 
course in insurance. 
































INCORPORATED 
LJ 


NEW YORK 





American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 


New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 





Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 
92 William Street, New York 


was Tosses paid exceed Three Hundred Million Dollars 


























MAYER LEAVES EMPLOYERS 





Resigns As Vice President of F:ye 
Company; Well Known in In- 
land Marine Circles 
Julius P. Mayer, inland marine eveci- 
tive and underwriter, has resigned 4s 

vice president of the Employers | 
He had held that positi ny 
June 1, 1944. He entered the 
the 
Insurance 


of Boston. 
since 
age of 15 


Co., 


business at 
Royal 


surance 


1915 with the 


JULIUS P. MAYER 


From 1918 to 
charge of 


department. 
Mayer was. in 
marine and inland marine department 
of Davis, Dorland & Co., and from 
1928 to 1930 was inland marine under- 
writer of the Insurance Co. of North 
America. 

He was in the inland marine depart- 
ment of the Royal-Liverpool Group 
from March, 1930, to May 31, 1944. Mr. 
Mayer organized the inland department 
of the company and during those years 
was very active also in the affairs of the 


the marine 
1928 Mr. 


Inland Marine Underwriters Associa- 
tion. He served on the executive com- 
mittee for many years and was also 
chairman or membe r of any of its form 
and rate committees, including such 
committees as the personal property 
floater, jewelry and fur, bridge, fur- 


riers’ customers and jewelers’ block. 
While with the Employers’, Mr. 
Mayer was appointed a member of tlic 
personal property floater committee o! 
the Inland Marine Insurance Bureau. 





PORT HURON AGENCY MOVES 

The Moore & Wright Co., Port Huron, 
Mich., headed by E. R. Moore, president, 
Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents, will move into new quarters 
in the former Chamber of Commerc: 
Building as soon as necessary remodel 
ing is completed. A large room on the 
second floor of the building is to b 
made available for use of civic group 
and will serve this years as headquarter 
for the Port Huron Community Che: 
drive. 





GAILLARD JOINS LOCAL AGENC?* 

Gene P. Gaillard, special agent of th: 
National Union Fire of Pittsburg! 
headquartering at Atlanta, has resigne 
effective August 15, to enter the loci 
agency field. Mr. Gaillard became as 
sociated with National Union followin. 
service with the armed forces, and wit! 
his new connection will manage the in 
surance department of the Gene Crai: 
Realty aun at Atlanta. 





OUT OF ARMY 

Campbell T. Tellman, recently dis 
charged from the service, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of Gere & Stohrer 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., insurance firm 
He entered the Army in January, 1943. 


C. T. TELLMAN 
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Buyers of Financed Cars Warned 
To See That Insurance is Adequate 


the Better Business Bureau of St. 
Louis has issued a warning to prospec- 
tive automobile purchasers to protect 
themselves against paying installment 
finance agents and companies for insur- 
ance Which is not actually issued or is 
misrepresented. The bureau stated that 
it has had complaints of widespread ir- 
recularities concerning automobile in- 
surance. 

The Better Business Bureau has had 
numerous complaints involving irregu- 
larities in the placing of or failure to 
place insurance on cars ‘sold with install- 
ment financing,” the bureau's bulletin 
sent to automobile dealers and finance 
companies stated. “Purchasers who have 
been given to understand that insurance 
was being placed have discovered later 
that they have none.” 

Some of the purchasers of automobiles 
have been led to believe that they were 
being provided with collision insurance 
as well as fire and theft protection, but 
later have found that only fire and theft 
insurance had been provided. Some vic- 
is of automobile fires have learned too 
late that the machine was not covered 
by fire insurance. 

In its bulletin the bureau points out 
that the automobile dealer who sells a 


machine on an installment finance plan 
including insurance acts as an agent in 
selling the insurance, and calls attention 
to a recently issued order of Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Owen G. Jackson 
requiring the issuance of a receipt for 
the amount deposited with the automo- 
bile dealer for insurance. 

The bulletin continues: “Every pur- 
chaser, assured or borrower must be fur- 
nished with a policy or certificate of in- 
surance within ten days after purchase 
or completion of the loan,” according to 
the order of the Insurance Department. 

Automobile buyers or borrowers of St. 
Louis and St. Louis County have com- 
plete protection against the evils pointed 
out in the Better Business Bureau’s bul- 
letin by financing automobiles under the 
St. Louis plan perfected by the Insur- 
ance Board of St. Louis in cooperation 
with a large number of the leading banks 
and trust companies. Under this plan 
the loan is made through the bank and 
a licensed insurance agent or broker 
places the insurance on the automobile, 
providing the car owner with policies 
covering exactly the type of insurance 
protection he wants. These policies are 
placed as collateral with the bank or 
trust company making the loan. 





WINDSTORM CAUSE OF LOSS 


Court Holds Wind Moved Property 
Into Flood Waters and So In- 
surer Was Held Liable 


\ction was brought in the Oklahoma 
courts to recover damages to plaintiff's 
household belongings and his truck un- 
der a windstorm policy which expressly 
excluded damages by flood waters. 

The vital fact issue in the case was 
whether the house was blown into the 
street and into the water, or whether it 
floated away on the flood waters. The 
facts as stated by the appellate court 
on appeal from a verdict and judgment 
for the plaintiff were that the personal 
property issued by the policy was blown 
inte a flooded street by the force of 
wind alone, and upon its recovery from 
the flood waters was found to be broken 
and water soaked. 

Damage Caused by Windstorm 


The Oklahoma Supreme Court, Penn- 
svivania Fire v. Tikes, 108 P. 2d 1016, 
lield that the aggregate damage might 
he said to be windstorm damage in the 
purview of the contract, in the absence 
f a clear showing that the contract- 
ing parties intended to exclude such 
damage, which might be expected to fol- 
low as the result of the displacement 
{ the property by the wind. The evi- 
dence was held to support the jury’s 
inding that the damages to insured’s 
household belongings and truck were 
aused by windstorm, and not solely by 
lood waters into which the house and 
‘ruck were blown by the wind. 

The court cited authorities supporting 
's views and found none which it con- 


idered contrary thereto, quoting from 
Russell v. German Fire, 100 Minn. 528, 
lll N. W. 400; 10 L. R. A. N. S. 326, 

follows: “It is not necessarily the 
st link in the chain of events which 
mstitutes procinate cause, but that 
hich is the procuring, efficient, and 


redominant cause; that from which the 
might be expected to follow, 
ithout the concurrence of any unfore- 
een circumstances” 








ON ST. LOUIS COMMITTEE 

Holton R. Price, Jr., of W. Mark- 
iam & Company, St. Louis, has been 
ippointed to the executive committee of 
he Insurance Board of St. Louis to fill 
he vacancy caused by the death on 
lune 1, of, Charles H. Morrill, a vice 
Markham & Com- 
Louis 
organization. 


nsurance agents 





WATER CONTRACT ACTION 


Waterworks Company Sued for Dam- 
ages by Fire Due to Failure to 
Provide Sufficient Water 
against a waterworks 


In an action 


loss 
fail 
water to extin- 
the 


recover damages for 
the 
furnish sufficient 
the fire, judgement 
defendant, the Georgia Court of 
certified to the Georgia Supreme 
the following question: 

“Where a waterworks company is un- 
der a written contract between itself 
and a municipal government to furnish 
to the government sufficient water to 
extinguish fires in the city, does the fact 
that said government in another written 
instrument granted the franchise to the 
company to operate as a waterworks 
company, in a valid ordinance which pro- 
vided that the company shall be liable 
for and shall pay all damage that may 
result to persons or to public or private 
property by reason of the negligent or 
improper exercise of the privileges here- 
by granted, and shall hold the city free 
and harmless from any and all liability 
by reason of any such damage, constitute 
an exception to the general rule that a 
resident of a city cannot recover of a 
waterworks company damages for a loss 
by fire occasioned by its failure to fur- 
nish a sufficient supply of water to ex- 
tinguish the fire, on the theory that the 
above quoted provision of the ordinance 


company to 


by fire because of defendant's 
ure to 
guish after for 
Appeals 


Court 


Rhode Island Court Construes 
“Theft” as Contained in Auto Policy 


Action was brought on an automobile 
theft policy to recover for damages to 
plaintiff's car resulting from its alleged 
theft by her fifteen-year-old brother. 
The uncontradicted evidence showed 
that the brother frequently took rides 
in the car with the plaintiff and helped 
an older brother in its care and repair; 
but, one evening, he took the car with- 
out saying anything to plaintiff, for a 
short drive alone, intending to return 
very soon; that when he was going 25 
to 30 miles on hour he hit a bump in 
the road, which turned the car to the 
side, and it hit a cement wall. He be- 
came unconscious and the car was badly 
damaged, 

There was a judgment for plaintiff on 
a directed verdict, on the ground that 
“the word ‘theft’ as used in this insur- 
ance policy means conversion resulting 
in destruction of the converted article.’ 
On exceptions by both parties the Rhode 
Island Supreme Court, Mello v. Hamil- 
ton Fire Ins. Co., 47 A. 2d 621, remitting 
the case to the Superior Court for a new 
trial, said: 

“There is some merit in that view, 
but we think it goes too far in that it 
practically holds that any taking of an 
automobile, without the owner’s consent, 
which results in the automobile’s de- 
struction is, as a matter of law, equiva- 
lent to ‘theft’ within the meaning of 
the policy. There is no authority in this 
state for such a view. This court has 


indeed 
policy 
at bar, 
it from 
comprehensive 


given to the word ‘theft’ in a 
similar to the one in the case 
a construction that differentiates 
‘larceny’, and gives it a more 
connotation. Brady v. 


Norwich Union Fire Ins. Society, Ltd., 
47 R. I. 416, 133 A. 799. But there is 


nothing in that opinion which indicates 

that this court held the view which the 

trial justice took in the instant case.” 
Broad View of Theft 

The court considers that the five 
Rhode Island cases on the point, which 
were reviewed in its opinion, shows that 
the Rhode Island Supreme Court “has 
consistently adhered to a broad view of 
the word theft in a policy of this kind, 
but that it has nowhere said expressly 
or impliedly that it was equivalent to 
a mere taking without consent.” Under 
these cases “the plaintiff must prove a 
taking without consent, and an inten- 
tion, though not necessarily at the time 
of the taking, to deprive the owner per- 
sonally of his property in the thing 
taken. The evidence to prove such in- 
tention is therefore not restricted as it 
is in common-law larceny. 

“Tf the evidence shows that after the 
taking the use of the car was such as 
to deprive the owner of his property, it 
will be for the jury to say whether such 
evidence convinces them that the taker 
had, in fact, the intention to so deprive 
the owner, and not for the court to so 
hold, as a matter of law.” 
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imposed upon the company a legal duty, 
owed to any resident of the city whose 
house was on fire, to furnish a sufficient 
amount of water to extinguish the fire?” 
The Georgia Supreme Court answered 
this question in the negative. Wilson 
Georgia Power & Light Co. 36 S. E 
2d 757. The court recognized the rule 
of law as laid down in Heidt v. Southern 
Telephone Co., 122 Ga. 474, 50 S. E. 576, 
and followed in many other cases, to the 
effect that a municipal ordinance has the 
force of law within the corporate limits 
of the municipality; and also the rule 
of law laid down in Central Railroad & 
Banking Co., 78 Ga. 694, 3 S. E. 397, and 
followed in many other cases, to the 
effect that “the omission of special acts 


of diligence prescribed by statute, or by 
a valid municipal ordinance, is negli- 
gence per se. 

“In the instant case we have a muni- 


cipal ordinance which makes no effort to 
prescribe the specific acts of diligence, 
but simply provides that the waterworks 
company shall be liable for and save the 
city from any claim for damages on ac- 
count of negligence. This could have 
no meaning other than such damages as 
are recoverable under the law.” 


Jury Upheld on Appeal 
In Auto Theft Conviction 


Affirming a conviction of theft of an 
automobile the only issue in the case on 
appeal was whether or not the appellant 
took the automobile without the owner’s 
consent. That issue the jury decided ad- 
versely to the appellant. The Teen 
Court of Criminal Appeals, Hoskins _v. 
State, 194 S. W. 2d 955, declared itself 
bound by the conclusion reached by the 
jury upon any controverted issue of fact 
and affirmed the trial court’s judgment. 
This opinion was approved by the Court 
of Criminal Appeals. 

The state proved by 
6n the afternoon of July 
his car. About two hours later, when 
he returned, it was gone. He reported 
the loss to the Police Department, and 
gave them a description of the car and 





Jack Farris that 
24 he parked 


the license number. The same afternoon 
a policeman saw the car at a street 
intersection, being driven by the appel- 


lant. He stopped him, and arrested him. 

Farris testified that he did not give 
his consent to appellant to take the car; 
that it was taken from where he had 
parked it without his knowledge or con- 
sent. Appellant testified that he met 
Jack Farris about 1 p.m. and asked him 
to loan him his car for the purpose of 
driving to a designated place, with a 
view to obtaining employment; that 
Farris told him O.K. and as a re sult of 
the reply made by Farris he took the 
car and drove it while seeking a job. 


W. A. WILLIAMS IN HOSPITAL 

Wheaton A. Williams, executive vice 
president of Fred L. Gray Co., large 
Minneapolis general agency, is at 
Northwestern Hospital in Minneapolis, 
where an emergency operation for ap 
pendicitis was ie \ugust 9. M1 
Williams has been with the Fred L. 
Gray Co. thirty years and is one of the 
most influential insurance men in Min 
nesota. 
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Blackstone Studio 
LAWRENCE J. TROIANO 


Lawrence J, Troiano has just been 


named manager of the fire 


department of the American Interna- 
tional Underwriters Corp., New 
He was formerly connected with the 
American Foreign Insurance Association 
where he served as 
brokerage department. He 
AFIA for twenty-four years. 


served the 


Bar Assn. Program 
Page 1) 


(Continued from 


of Springfield, Mass., and from the thir- 
teen standing committees. 
Tuesday, October 29 

The entire dav will be devoted to the 
round table programs of the committees 
including the two special committees cre- 
ated this year known as the Regulation of 
Insurance Companies committee, headed 
by Elmer Warren Sawyer, prominent  in- 
surance attorney of New York City, which 
is expected to give a complete report and 
the Veterans Affairs committee, headed 
by Harry W. Colmery. general counsel of 
the Pioneer National Life Insurance Co. 
of Topeka, Kan. 

The regular committees to report will 
include the following: automobile, aviation, 
accident and health, fire, casualty, insur- 
ance law practice and procedure, marine, 
life, fidelity and surety, workmen’s com- 
pensation, 

In the evening there will be the annual 
dinner of the Section of Insurance Law. 
\ program of entertainment is being ar- 
ranged by J. Harry LaBrum of Phila- 
delphia, chairman of the entertainment 
committee. 

Governor Earl 
who will accompany 
sioner Maynard 
to the meeting, 
speaker. 

Wednesday, October 30 


Final General Session 


Warren of California, 
Insurance Commis- 
that state, 


Garrison of 
will be a special guest 


Jalance of committee reports not made 
at the first general session. 

Address on Past and Present Aviation 
by William A. Paterson of Chicago, presi- 
dent of United Air Lines. 

\ddress on Insurance Jurisdiction and 
Supervision in Our Time by Commissioner 
| California. His talk will in- 
clude a discussion of the Robertson case 
and the Benjamin case, decided by the 
Supreme Court since the SEUA decision 
and enactment of Public Law 15. The 
Robertson case went up from California 
and involved the question of state super- 
vision and jurisdiction. 

Mr. Stone will present his address at 
this session on the Relationship Between 
an Insurance Company and Lawyers, with 
special attention to the subject of The 
Home Office and Property Insurance. 


Garrison of 





brokerage 


York. 


manager of the 


Meury With Springfield 
At New York City Office 

The Springfield Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company, Springfield, Mass., an- 
nounces appointment of James A. Meury 
as engineer in its New York City branch 
office, 85 John Street. 

Mr. Meury began his insurance career 
in 1928 with the New York Fire Insurance 
for eight 
years in their Schedule Rating Division. 
HT» left the exchange to take the position 


Exchange, where he remained 


American Aviation Names 


Goodwin Ohio State Agent 
The American Aviation and General In- 
fire affiliate of the 
American Casualty Company of Reading, 


surance Company, 


of engineer with the brokerage firm of 
C. W. Ryan & Co., Inc. In 1939 he joined 
the engineering department of the Royal 
Liverpool Group, where he has been asso- 
ciated until his appointment by the Spring- 
field. 


Pa., has anounced appointment of .\; 
R. Goodwin as state agent for Ohio. 
entered the business in 1921 with A: 
Fire Insurance Company in Halifax, 

Scotia. Two years later he joined 
Montreal office of the Fidelity & Cas) 
and remained with that company for 


teen years, holding both branch and 


position in the Buffalo, N. Y. office. 

In 1939 Mr. Goodwin became ident 
with the General Accident-Potomac G 
and served the agency plant of that « 
pany in Ohio for both fire and casi 
lines. 














Yesterday’s “Coverage” won't do! 


Property values have grown, too, these past 
few years. In nearly every case, yesterday's 
fire insurance coverage is inadequate. As a 


result, you insurance men are faced with a 


three-fold task. 


Il. Clients must be warned... 


fully inadequate. Remember, even a small fire can 


cost more in damage to contents than to building! 


3. Intensify fire prevention ... 


whenever and wherever possible. Fire losses show a 


terrifying increase. The tragic list of dead and in- 


jured is mounting. To help combat this menace, talk 


of the dangers of inadequate coverage. Homes, per- 


sonal effects, business properties, all have risen in 


value by 30%, 50% and more. Protect your clients 


. . . and protect your reputation as an alert insur- 


ance counselor. Warn policyholders that yesterday’s 


coverage won't do! 


2. Fire contents insurance .. . 
should be emphasized. A recent survey showed that 
20% of all property owners have no such coverage at 


all. In many other cases, contents coverage is woe- 
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Carrier Has Burden of Proving 
Latent Defect or Peril of the 


shipment of 698 pieces of structural 
steel was delivered by the United States 
Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. to the 
Waterman Steamship Co, at Baltimore 
for shipment on the carrier’s 
“\West Kyska” to the shipper’s order at 
Seattle. The carrier stowed 
of this steel on deck, with permission 
ranted by a bill of lading for on-deck 
rage, and stowed the remainder un- 
der deck. During the voyage, thirteen 
pieces of steel, part of the one-deck 
were lost overboard. 
in admiralty by the shipper 
avainst the carrier for damages for the 
loss, the Federal District Court for 
Eastern Louisiana awarded the shipper 
damages of $8,064 for the loss of the 
thirteen steel plates. On appeal this 
decree was affirmed by the Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Waterman S. S. 
Corporation v. U. S. Smelting, Refining 

Mining Co., 155 F. 2d 687. 

Carrier’s Contentions on Appeal 

The carrier’s main contentions on ap- 
peal were that the loss was occasioned 
by a latent defect in the pelican hooks 
securing the deck stow for which the 
carrier was not liable, and also that the 
loss was due to peril of the sea; also 
that, if held liable, the shipper’s recovery 
should be limited to $500 per piece or 
package lost but in no event to exceed 
the arrived sound market value. 

The bill of lading provided that goods 
carried on deck were at “owner’s risk,” 
and that all risks of loss or damage by 
perils incident to carriage of goods on 
deck should be borne by cargo owner 
and that the Carriage of Goods by Sea 
\ct should govern the custody and 
carriage of such goods, Section 4(2) of 
that act provides that “neither the car- 
rier nor the ship should be cesniaaitie 
for loss or damage arising or resulting 
from * * * (c) Perils of the sea * * * or 
(») Latent defects not discoverable by 
due diligence.” 

The Circuit Court of Appeals holds 
that the burden is on the carrier to show 
a peril of the sea or a latent defect. Be- 
ing a bailee of the goods, “the law casts 
upon him the burden of the loss which 
he cannot explain, or, explaining, bring 
within the exceptional case in which he 
is relieved from liability.” 

Court on Latent Defect 

\ true latent defect, the court said, 

a flaw in the metal and is not caused 
by the use of the metallic object; a de- 
ct which could not be discovered by 
iv known and customary test. The 
hip owner has the burden of showing 
hat the latent defect was not discover- 
ible. The carrier merely argued, “A 
reasonable explanation of the cause of 

e straightening out of the pelican 

Oks is that a latent defect existed in 
hem.” 

The court would not allow conjecture 
to take the place of proof, and there was 
) evidence on the subject of a latent 

fect. The carrier did not introduce 
the pelican hooks in evidence because 
‘ie Government requisitioned the ship 
cfore this suit was brought. The con- 
equences of this inability to produce 
he hooks was held to fall on the car- 
er. Without them the carrier could 
ot satisfy its burden of proving the 

sistence of latent defects: and because 
he existence of latent defect in the 
ooks was thus left in reasonable doubt 
he carrier.was held not to have borne 
ts burden of proving the existence of a 
atent defect. 
The only evidence on “peril of the sea” 


vessel, 


quantity 


cargo, 
In a libel 





Sea 


of the master, which 
reviewed, and con- 
master of a ship 


was the testimony 
the appellate court 
cluded: “Where the 


testifies that the ‘very severe roll’ did 
not wash the decks; that the accom- 
panying weather was not unusual for 


that vicinity and time of the vear; that 
the ‘very severe roll’ caused no other in- 
jury on the ship or any injury to any 
other ship in the vicinity, more than a 
reasonable doubt exists that a ‘peril of 
the sea’ caused the loss overboard of the 
cargo, Therefore the carrier has not 
horne the burden of proving the ex- 
istence of a ‘peril of the sea.’” 

Full Burden on Carrier 

“Where it is doubtful whether either 
a latent defect or a peril of the sea ex- 
ists, even in the absence of proof of any 
negligence, the carrier has not carried 
its burden of proof. Therefore we need 
not consider whether the carrier owed 
the shipper any duty of care in storing 
the steel on board and whether the car- 
rier discharged any such duty.” 

Section 1304(5) of the Carriage of 
Goods by Sea Act limits the carrier’s 
liability to an amount not exceeding 
$500 per package “or, in case of goods 
not shipped in packages, per customary 
freight unit,” unless the nature and value 
of the goods are declared by the shipper 
and inserted in the bill of lading. 

The bill of lading here contained no 
staternent as to the value of the mer- 
chandise. The carrier contended recov- 
erv should be limited to $6,500, thirteen 
multiplied by 500. 

The question became: 
meant by the term 
unit” ? 


What was 
“customary freight 


Fixing Value of Loss 

The steel was not in packages, 
the bill of lading provided for a 
rate of 64 cents per 100 pounds. 
fore, it was held the limitation of the 
act did not apply, since 500 multiplied 
by each 100 pounds of steel lost would 
produce a sum far greater than the 
damages allowed. The court based its 
interpretation of the statute on The Bill, 
55 F. Supp. 780, affirmed 145 F. 2d 470, 
in which it is said: 

“Generally, in marine contracts, the 
word ‘freight’ is used to denote remun- 
eration or reward for carriage of goods 
by ship, rather than the goods them- 
selves.” 

A witness for the shipper testified that 
the replacement value of the goods was 
$8,064, the value of the steel plates at 
Seattle. In the absence of contrary 
evidence the value at Seattle could be 
taken as the market value; although the 
court added, the amount of injury suf- 
fered was the sum mentioned and not 
necessarily the market value of the 
goods lost. 


and 
tariff 
There- 





FREIGHT TRAIN HITS CAR 
Questions of Racvee Being Nesligent 
and Crossing Unsafe Were for 
Jury to Decide 


On the night of December 24, 1944, 
an automobile was stalled on a railway 
track at a crossing. There were three 


guests in the car, a man and two boys. 
Movement of the car tracks 
In a 


from the 
by the occupants was impossible. 
few minutes a freight train crashed into 
the car and practically demolished it, 
but no one was injured. The men occu- 
pants ran towards the train, striking 
matches to attract the attention of the 
train crew; the boys turned on the 
lights of the car for the same purpose. 


TUG OWNER HELD LIABLE 


Responsible for Damage to Cargo and 
Hull of Steamship in Tow Which 
Collided with Bridge 


A libel was filed in the Federal 
trict Court for Eastern North 
by the owner of the steamship Sever- 
ance and by the 


Dis- 


Carolina 


owner of its cargo of 
sulphur against a towing corporation for 
the loss of the and its 


vessel cargo. 


adverse decree the libellants 
appealed. The Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, the Severance, 152 F. 2d 916, 
reversed the decree and remanded the 
case for further procedings. 


From an 


The Severance was a turret-type ves 
sel, single screw; the tug, which had 


her in tow under contract, was a gas 
screw tug, While proceeding from 
Wilmington, North Carolina, up the 


northwestern branch of the Cape Fear 


River to Navassa, the Severance col 
lided with the fender piling of the high 
way bridge across the river near Point 
Peter, sank soon after the collis’on, and 
her cargo of sulphur was severely dam 
aged. 

The contract, the 
Appeals held, 
of towage; it 


Circuit 
Was not a mere contract 
was also a contract of 
pilotage. The collision resulted when 
the Severance approaching the 
took a sudden sheer to port. When the 
sheer occurred, the engine was put full 
speed astern and the helm hard right; 
but the sheer to port 
hull struck rocks on the 
river and the steamer sank. The 
questions in the case were: What caused 
the sheer to port ? Who, if anyone, 
was responsible therefor ? 

On the first question the testimony in 
cluding that of the captain in command 
(the tug’s captain) showed that the con- 
dition of the river, at the time and 


bottom of the 


soon 


place of the accident, due to a recent 
frechet, offered the most plausible ev 
planation of the sudden sheer. The 


appellate court presumed that the cap- 
tain knew or should have known of the 
prevailing conditions on the river, and 
held that his negligence was a proximate 
cause of the damage to that ship and 
her cargo, for which the tue owner was 
legally liable. 

Another basis for this finding of neg- 
ligence was held to be the furnishing of 
too small a tug for the proposed under- 
taking. The tug owner was held guilt) 
of fault and negligence contributing to 
the collision and the consequent damage 
to the cargo and hull of the steamship. 
A petition for limitation of liability was 
dismissed on the ground that the negli- 
gence of the owner in furnishing an in 
competent tug should be imputed to the 
tug, just as the negligence of the navi 
gators charged with the handling of the 
tug at the time of the collision was so 
imputed. 


Action was brought to recover the dif 
ference between the value of the car 
immediately before the collision and 
its value immediately afterwards, re- 
sulting in a verdict for plaintiff for 
$850 and judgement therein. 


This 


; was reversed by the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, Louisville & L. R. 
Co. v. Slazey, 194 S. W. 2d 962, for a 


new trial in accordance 
pellate court’s opinion. 

That court held that the question 
whether the freight train engineer ap- 
plied the brakes immediately upon dis- 
covery of the peril 


with the ap 


( was one for the 
jury’s determination under the evidence, 
which was in direct conflict on the point. 
Whether the crossing was unsafe be- 
cause of its narrowness, its construction 
of loose gravel, the location of the 
crossing at the top of an incline at 
turn of a county road, was also held 
question for the jury. 

It is an established rule in Kentucky 
that a railroad is not guilty of negli 
gence in operating a train over a public 
crossing in open country at a high rate 
of speed. The sole duty the railroad 
owed the car owner in the operation of 
the train was to maintain a lookout 
ahead and to use all the means at its 


Court of 


bridge, 


continued, the 


resting on 
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Niedecker Secretary of 
All Risks, Inc., een 


All Risks, Inc. of Chicago, underwrite: 


wr Lloyds of Londen, annonnes i ay 
pointment of William ©. Niedecker as 
secretary in charge of underwriting and 


production. Mr. Niedecker ts well known 


hoth in Chicago and San Francisco and 


has just returned from three vears in the 
European 
Scher 


served in thr 


William 


army having 
theatre. He will replace 


rhorn who has resigned 


To Write Marine Insurance 
The Minister Insurance Co., 
1940, £250,000 capital, 


London, 
established) in with 
marine insurance under the 
Harold 
and manager of t 
London Assurance 


will transact 
unde 
d part 


management of Munnery, 


writer i marine 


ment, 
Canadian Auto Losses Are 

Far Above Normal Level 

\utomobile 


insurance companies in On 


tario. state that existing premiums for 
witomobile insurance are totally imade 
quate: and it is just a matter of time be 
fore it will be necessary to jack them up 
It is difficult, one statistician stated, to 
present accurate figures of the abnormal 
increase in claims this vear, but it is pos 


sible, he said, to make it clear that a 
change is imminent in the rate structure. 

The maximum loss ratio consistent with 
sound underwriting in Ontario is put at 
between 50 and 53%. A number of com 
panies already have loss ratios far beyond 
that figure range and the general average 
aso is stated definitely, to be beyond 53%. 
In fact, some company managers would go 
so far as to say that should they be fre 
f automobile claims between now and the 
end of the year their automobile business 
would still show a loss for the full twelve 
months of 1946. 


FRED E. PLACE DIES 
Fred E. Place, who conducted an in 
surance business in Gowanda, N. Y., un 
til last January when he retired, died of 
a stroke in his home recently. He be 
gan selling general insurance in 1902. 


command to avoid the collis sion after 
discovering the car owner’s peril. The 
judgment was therefore reversed be- 
cause of error in imposing the duty to 
maintain reasonable speed upon the rail 
road company. 

The only testimony as to how the au- 
tomobile was stalled completely ex 
empted the car owner from being guilty 
of contributory negligence. His uncon- 
tradicted testimony as to how the car 


stalled was that “when he drove onto 
the crossing the gravel, wet from rain 
slipped from under his wheels, causing 


skid off the crossing, and, 
car came to a stop, the wheels 
between, and the running board 
the rails.” 


his car to 
; 

when the 

were 
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A. & H. Premiums Up 17%; 
May Reach $700,000,000 
A 17% increase 


for 


in accident and health 
premium the first 
of this year, compared to a similar period 


year, is indicated in a report Just 


income six months 


last 








Broadened Performance and 
Payment Bonds Put on Market 


Result of Two Years’ Study of Private Construction Conditions 
by Group of Surety Underwriters; Foster Explains 
Advantages; Effective August 14 


er two vears’ study and research, a 


\ft 
new bond package has been put on the 
narket nationwide which will greatly 
facilitate the issuance of performance and 
payment bond protection in the private con- 
struction — field. Announcement of this 
coverage was made August 14 by the 
\ssociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, and Alexander Foster, Jr., manager 
of its surety department, which assisted 
1 group of surety underwriters in- pre- 
paring the bonds, said the new package 
represented an effort on the part of the 
surance industry to make its fullest faci- 


lities available for the stabilization of con 
struction 

“Tt wa 
he madequacy 


used on 


s conceived out of recognition of 
of bond forms previoush 
contruction” he said. 
obligated to 


after 


private 


“Heretofore the surety was 


cost of completion 
determined folle 


This left the owner with 


the 
had 


tractor’s default. 


excess 
been wing a con 
for 
The new form 
surety to act 


burden of arranging completion 
and financing excess costs 
specifically obligates — the 
promptly on default and lifts from the 
mwner the task of finding a contractor t 
plete the unfinished structure.” 

New Performance Guarantee 


con 


hie 
new 
ot a new 


new bond package consists of a 
form of performance guarantee and 
and separate supplementary pay- 
ment guarar Under the performance 
guarantee the surety company will now 
igree that if the contractor defaults, it 
will arrange for the completion of the 
work and will also keep the jolh rolling 
by furnishing any additional financing made 
necessary by the default 

Under the terms of the 
the surety company 
completed structure 
j j hanics’ 
and 
for 


itee. 


bond 

the 
over 
sub-con- 


payment 
guarantees that 
will be turned 
liens and that 
material men will be 
work and materials 
used for purp the contract. 

‘The payment guarantee should be of 
exceptional interest and benefit to owners 
Mr. loster said, “because it. in- 
sures the payment of labor and material. 
It thereby the credit hazard 


iree Of mec 
tractors, labor 
paid) promptly 


ses of 


today,” 


removes 


for the building supplier and offers him 
an inducement to set more advanta- 
geous prices. This should result in a 
freer and easier flow of materials to the 
job.” 
Failures Among Contractors 

Mr. Foster pointed out that during 

the twelve-year period from 1934-45 in- 


clusive, there were 6,738 recorded fail- 
ures among contractors and others in 
the construction industry in the United 
States, leaving in their wake insolven- 
cies with total losses in excess of $155,- 
000,000—an average of over $1,000,000 


per month. 
He said that with new factories, apart 


ment houses, schools, and other build- 
ings being constructed in what appears 
to be the greatest building boom. of 
all time, the new bond package will 
enable private builders to proceed with 
vreater confidence. The use of pet 
formance and payment guarantees will 


enable the owner and prospective build 
er to produce the benefits of competitive 


tabulated by the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference. 

If this trend continues the remainder of 
the the total accident and health 


volume on a countrywide basis should 
reach close to $700,000,000 at the end of 
the year. Loss ratios have increased ma- 
terially during the first half of the year. 


year, 


Minn. Viewinnd dais $100,000 
Damages i in Auto Accident 


What is believed to be the largest 
bids through the surety companies’ amount of damages ever claimed in 
guarantee of the bid accepted. Minnesota as the result of an automo- 

The new bond package was conceived bile accident | is that sought by Mrs. 
by a group of insurance underwriters Prudy Schmiedberg of St. _ Paul in 
and the Association of Casualty & a suit for $100,000 filed in Minneapolis 
Surety Executives, after consultation against William R. Strong, 22, and his 
with the American Institute of Archi- father, Lucian S. Strong, wealthy Min- 
tects, Associated General Contractors of | neapolis business men. | 
America and the New York Building Mrs. Schmiedberg claims that a car 
Coneress. It has now been made avail- driven by the son crashed ao Pag - 
able on a nationwide basis through local Which she was a passenger and that s sid 
insurance agents suffered a fractured jaw and lacerations 

It will be noted that two of the com- PIP con face that a oe gaat eee 
pany executives who contributed to the dis igurement or = disabi A —— 
review on casualty and surety experiences trong was sentenced to jail and also 


for the first half of this year published to Pay a fine of $100 for drunken driving. 
in this The Eastern Underwriter 
listed the preparation and promulgation of 
this new package bond as the outstanding 
development of the vear. One of them de- 
scribes it as “much broader than any here- 
tofore in and “one of the greatest 


is BIG BANK HAUL IN OKLA. ° 

The bank at Walters, Okla., was the 
victim of a daylight robbery August &, 
staged by two armed men who walked 


use,” out with a loot of approxim: itely $32,891. 


steps the companies have taken in the his- This was said to be the largest cash 
tory of contract hond underwriting.” An- haul in the history of the state, ex- 
other one predicts that the new bond will ceeding that of the State Bank at Sa- 
help to open up the contract field and pulpa, in 1927, that netted the bandits a 
points to it as “evidence that the surety total of $30,000. Bank officials said that 
people are making every effort to fill a when investigation is completed the loss 
need in the private construction field.” mav be close to $40,000 














TOMORROW'S INSURANCE MEN 


In the classes at the Mutual Insurance Institute, Chicago, are 
young men returned from the battlefields to the business of 
insurance ... Aggressive and farsighted, these veterans 
study to fit themselves for the future they have chosen—that 
of protecting lives and property. 

The Mutual Insurance Institute was organized by Lumber- 
mens and associated companies in 1937 to give specialized 
training to insurance men... to better fit them for the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of their profession. The present 
program is designed especially for veterans entering or 
returning to the insurance field. Four weeks of intensive 
training at Chicago are followed by an extension course of 
forty-eight weeks on the job. 

Five classes of veterans have completed the resident train- 
ing program. The fine record these veterans are making 
testifies to their worthiness to join the ranks of men now in 
the insurance profession. 

If you are interested in the veterans’ training program and 
wish further information, write to the Director of Training, 


Mutual Insurance Institute, Chicago 40. 
Lumbermens 
MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
James S. Kemper, Chairman 
H. G. Kemper, President 


Home Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 40 
Operating in New York State 
as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 


























Philadelphia (7): 12 S. 12th Street 
Boston (16): 260 Tremont Street 

New York (17): 342 Madison Avenue 
Syracuse (2): Syracuse-Kemper Ins. Bldg. 
Los Angeles (5): Kemper Companies Bldg. 
San Francisco (4): Russ Bui'ding 

Atlanta (3): Kemper Insurance Bldg. 
New Orleans (12): Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
Toronto (1): Concourse Building 








Residence Policy Rate 
Increase Is Effective 


BASIS 
Off Premises Cane Optional, Written 
Only With Premises Policy; 
Experience Unfavorable 


SEPARATION ADOPT=D 


Revised rates for the residence and 
side theft policy are effective in Arizona, 


Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connc «ti- 
cut, Delaware, District of Columbia. 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Towa. 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, N 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Penns\1- 


vania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Virginia, 


South Carolina, Utal, 
West Virginia, W is- 
consin and Wyoming on August 19, ac- 
cording to the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters. Chanves 
will become effective in the other states as 
soon as the supervising authorities act upon 
the filings which have been made. Re- 
printed manual pages containing — the 
changes have been sent to each holder of 
the burglary manual. 

The experience on the residence policy 
continues to be unfavorable with the 
1945 loss ratio substantially higher ssc 
that for 1944 and well above the permi 
sible and there is every indication tha it 
the adverse experience will continue |ie- 
cause of present day conditions. The 
values of the insured property have risen 
rapidly. Losses irom automobiles and as 
a result of traveline are on the increas: 
Lecause of the increased use of automo 
biles and traveling in general. Another 
important factor is the rise in criminal 
activity. An adjustment of the rates is. 
therefore, necessary, says the National 
Bureau. 

Separation Basis Adopted 

The separation basis of rating bas heen 
adopted for general use, with one rate fi 
the premises coverage and a separate rate 
for the off premises. Thus the policyholder 
is being given the option of taking the 
off premises coverage which is available 
only with the premises insurance. 

Where both the on and off premises 
coverages are written, the new rates rep- 
resent an increase, with the amount of thi 
increase varying according to the rate 
territory and the policy form. As an ex- 
ample a 100% blanket policy in the amount 
of $1,000 covering on and off premises which 
formerly cost $18 will now cost $20 in the 
new rate territory 13 which corresponds 
to the former rate territory 4, and com- 
prises a substantial portion of the country. 
However, the premises only coverage is 
available at $15, which is the same pre- 
mium charged for the policy before April, 
1943, when the coverage was broadened 
materially. In some of the other rate 
territories the increase is higher, with tlie 
theft away from premises coverage gen- 
erally costing $10 per $1,000 in adition to 
the premises premium. 

The annual minimum premium for theft 
away from premises coverage is now tlic 
same as for the premises coverage, name! 
the premium for $1,000 insurance. 


The new rate tables provide for the use 


of a flat rate for amounts of insuranre 

$4,000 and over as the former graduat 

rates for these amounts were inadequat 

for the broad coverage now provided. 
Jewelry and Furs 

The rule governing the writing of s| 
cific insurance now provides that speci 
insurance on jewelry and furs must co\ 
both on and off the premises and both t! 
premises and. the new theft away f1 
premises specific rates (which are 01 
half the blanket theft away from premis 
rates) must be charged, and such proper’ 
is excluded from the blanket theft aw 
from premises coverage. A new endors 
ment B-80 has been provided for use 
writing specific insurance. Other propet 
may be insured specifically with theft aw 
from premises coverage optional. 

The rates for the premises specific co 
erage have been increased by making 1! 
Ist $1,000 rate just 50% of the rate f 
section (a) coverage on jewelry, sterli! 
silverware, and furs, while the addition 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Lowry Named General Re- President; 


Boles Continues as Board Chairman 


Both Officials of North Star Re-; Greene Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of Both Companies; Pritchard Retires; Colorful 
Career of New President; Was With Maryland Casualty 


Iward G. Lowry, Jr., was elected presi- 
of the General Reinsurance Corp. and 
ire affiliate, the North Star 


Corp., at the meeting of 


Reinsur 
the board of 
succeeds Edgar 


‘tors yesterday. He 


H. Boles, president of the companies for 
ly twenty years who has been serving 
utly as both president and chairman 
of the board. Mr. 


two companies. 


Boles continues as board 
chairman of the 


; announcing the election cf Mr. Lowry, 


Mr. Boles also announced that W. W. 
Greene, who continues as executive vice 
president. of General Reinsurance, will 
n hecome executive vice president o| 
the North Star, and that Charles H. 
Pritchard has resigned as an executive 


e president of the two companies. Mr. 
itchard will go into business for himself 
as a reinsurance intermediary and con- 
sultant, but will retain his connection with 
the two companies in an advisory capacity. 


Returns to Insurance 


In assuming the presidency of the two 
ompamies, ane Lowry returns to the ofl 
years, bios inte in 1934, with the M: iry- 
land Casualty Co., first as vice president 
and special counsel, then as vice president 
and general counsel and later as senior vice 
president. Since July, 1943, he has been 
treasurer of E. R. Squibb & Son. 

With his fine background as graduate 
’ Harvard University, Rhodes scholar at 
Co- 


Oxford University, graduate of the 
lumbia University Law School, service in 
ich Government positions, journalistic 


experience in Paris, extensive European 
travel and private pri ictice of law, Mr. 
Lowry is one of the most colorful figures 
ever to enter the insurance business, and 


PA. AND MD. FORM COMPACT 
Enter into Reciprocal Agreement to Li- 
cense Producers Certified by 
Other Department 
Insurance Commissioner Gregg L. 
Neel of Pennsylvania announces that a 
reciprocal agreement has been entered 
nto with the Insurance Department of 
he state of Maryland for licensing of 
cents and  brokers—this reciprocal 
ereement is effective as of August 5, 

1945, and is as follows: 
The Insurance Departments of Penn- 
lvania and the Maryland agree as fol- 
WS: 
“1. That this agreement shall include 
e following types of licenses: Accident 
nd health agents of casualty compa- 
es; casualty agents; fire and marine 





vents; fidelity and surety agents; in- 
irance brokers. 7m 
“2. That each Department will issue 


‘enses to agents and brokers resident 
| the other state without requiring the 
plicant for such license to pass an ex- 
nination, upon certification or letter 
mm the Insurance Department of the 
me state stating, in effect, that the 
mn-resident applicant passed an exami- 
ition for a license in his home state 
r the line or lines of insurance for 
hich he is seeking a license and is cur- 
tly licensed for such line or lines, or 
hat the applicant was licensed prior to 
12 enactment of the home state’s quali- 
‘ation laws and is currently licensed, 
“3. That this agreement does not ap- 
ly to a non-resident agent or broker 
ho maintains an office ‘as an agent or 
roker in the other state or who is a 
nember or an employe of a firm or as- 
sociation, or an officer, director or em- 
loye of a corporation which maintains 
in office a$ an insurance agent or broker 
n the other state.” 


will be weleomed by the 


holds A.B., B.A. and 


his return to it 
entire business. He 
LL.B. degrees. 

Mr. Lowry was born March 5, 1903, in 
New York City. His father, Edward G., 
was one of the country’s best known news 
papermen, who started out at Atlanta, and 
came to New York as a reporter on the 
New York Evening Post which he served 
later as Washington correspondent and 
then as manae’n® elitor 

During the first World War, Mr. 
Sr. went to Englan! to assist the late 
Walter Hines Page, then American Em- 
bassador to the Court of St. James, and 
when the American Embassy took over 
one after another, all fhe embassies of the 
belligerent notions, the assignment of con 
ducting the German Embassy was given to 
Mr. Lowry who conducted it until the 
United States entered the war. Edward 
G. Lowry, Jr. and his mother went to live 
in England during 1915, 1916 and part of 
1917. 


1 Wry 


Graduate of Harvard 

Edward G. Lowry, Jr. attended public 
schools in Washington, Short Hills, N. J., 
and the Gibbs School in London, the last 
named operated primarily for children of 
foreign diplomats. Next he attended 
Charter House, in England, and then fin- 
ished his prep schooling at Woodbury 
Forest School in Virginia before he en- 
tered Harvard University, from which he 
was graduated in the class of 1925. 

\t Harvard, he was on the staff of 
“The Crimson,” undergraduate head of 
the Harvard Union, and was a member 
of the Hasty Pudding Club, D. K. E. and 
D. U. He was awarded a Rhodes scholar- 
ship from Maryland and the District of 
Columbia district in 1926. Before going to 
Oxford, he decided to spend some time on 
the Continent and he joined the staff of 
the New York Herald of Paris. After 
some months on the New York Herald of 
Paris, he left for Geneva where he joined 
a student travel service which at that time 
was conducting groups of American stu- 
dents through England, Germany, Poland, 
Denmark, France and Italy. 

The following fall, he entered 
College. Oxford, as a Rhodes 
where he studied law. In two 
completed the three year law course, 


Baliol 
scholar, 
vears he 
grad- 


EDGAR H. BOLES 

uating in 1928 with a “First” which is the 
British equivalent to the American summa 
cum laude. Then he spent a year at Co- 
lumbia to acquire an American law degree 
and in the fall of 1929, he entered the 
Boston law firm of Hale & Dorr. 


Went to Washington 


In the fall of 1932, Mr. Lowry went to 
Washington to work for the Reeonstrue 
tion Finance Corporation, his first job with 
REC being the bulk of the legal work on 
the San Francisco-Oakland bridge. He 
was assigned to Detroit in connection with 
the banking difficulties and was there in 
March, 1933, when the Governor of Michi- 
gan signed the moratorium closing the 
banks of Michigan before President 
Roosevelt declared the nation-wide bank 
moratorium. ‘His principal duties were in 
reorganization of banks under RFC, and 
at the closing period of his work there, 
he served under Stanley Read, now a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

When Dean Acheson became Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, he appointed 
Mr. Lowry special assistant to the Secre 
tary of the Treasury, where he was a 
special assignment man. He became a 
member of the committee—later its chair- 
man—composed of representatives of the 
Departments of State, Commerce, Justice 
and Treasury, to prepare a report on the 
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Our desire is to serve with justice and integrity those whose 
protection is entrusted to our care; to support right prin- 
ciples and oppose bad practices in insurance; to develop 
character, ability and knowledge; to value honor above 
profit; thus to be faithful to ourselves and to those we serve. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
and ACCIDENT COMPANY 


Premium Income Exceeds § 


$50,000,000 














EDWARD G. LOWRY, JR. 

situation after the pro 
was revoked and 
machinery to set 


post-repeal liquor 
hibition amendment 
recommend the type of 
up to handle repeal and a liquor tax 
schedule to set up for the future. Mr. 
Lowry was author of the report. 

On resignation of Dean Acheson from 
the Treasury Department, Mr. Lowry be 
came general counsel and a member of 
the Federal Alcohol Control Administra 
tion. It was while he was with FACA that 
he was offered the position of vice presi 
dent and special ccunsel of the Maryland 
Casualty. Quickly absorbing the insurance 
atmosphere, he showed unusual ability as 
an insurance company executive. He lhe 


came vice president and general counsel 
in 1935, director of the company in 1939, 
and senior vice president and a member 


of its executive committee in 1942. 


ALLYN RULES ON CONN. PPF 





Casualty Companies, If Authorized by 
Charter, May Write Line in State; 


Bill Notifies Carriers 
Insurance Commissioner W. Ellery 
Allyn of Connecticut has amended the 
nationwide definition and interpretation 


adopted in the state, so 
licensed to write casu- 
alty insurance in the state, if their 
charters permit, may now write the 
personal property floater 
The amendment became 
gust 12, and a copy of 
Allyn’s ruling has been 
the casualty companies by 


as previously 
that companies 


effective Au- 
Commissioner 
forwarded to 
Joseph G. 


Bill, executive secretary of the joint 
committee on interpretation and com 
plaint 

Under submission of a certificate of 


the Insurance Department of the state 
of incorporation of a company that the 
company has such power, its Connecti 
cut license will be amended accordingly, 
Commissioner Allyn’s ruling said 


COE PHILADELPHIA MANAGER 


Named by Antu ‘Casnsity to Head 
Branch; Was with London Guar- 
antee & Accident 
The American Casualty Co., Reading, 
Pa., and its fire affiliate, the American 
Aviation & General Insurance Co. an 
nounce the appointment of Farle R 
Coe as manager of the companies’ Phila- 

delphia branch office. 

Mr. Coe is well known to agents and 
brokers in the Philadelphia area since 
~ has served as assistant Philadelphia 
manager for the London Guarantee & 
ye ba Co. since 1923. Mr. Coe began 
his insurance career with the Travelers, 
serving as a special agent in the north- 
ern part ef New York State. In 1922 
he joined the London Guarantee & Acci 
dent in its New York office, transferring 
to Philade!phia the following 


year. 
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Leaders in Casualty-Surety Field 
Forecast Little Profit for 1946 


With Production up but Losses Soaring, Executives and Pro- 
ducers See Small Hope for Profitable Year; 


Discuss Many Phases of Business 


By Jennie Suz DANIEL 


Progress in the casualty and surety business for the year 1946 is chars icterized 
ly the president of one of the foremost multiple line groups of companies as “two- 
led” better insofar as volume is concerned, worse insofar as 
aid loss results are affected. Predicating his conclusions as to the remainder 
of the year by the first six months’ experience, he expresses the belief that the 
six months will show a very substantial increase in the volume of production, 


eaded proevressing 


nex 
with loss ratios higher and profits lower. and doubts that there will be much 
profit in the over-all experience of casualty companies for the year. 

This expression constitutes a summation of the opinions of a group of the 
highest company executives in the casualty-surety field and some of the most 
successful agents, whose views are summarized here. There is a singular lack 


of pessimism throughout these views and it seems clear that the present situation 
vas anticipated and preparations made to see it through until such time as strikes, 
unstabilized and their accompanying ills shall 
swings into full production once more. 

These executives and producers were asked by The Eastern Underwriter for 
series of six questions, in order to present a summary of their 
first six months of the year and their thinking on the following 


labor disputes, costs 


] 7 ee 


" ~ ead 


priorities, 
and the country 


cir views On a 


ience for the 


Net premium writings and aggregate losses for the first six months of this 

as compared with 1945, re ot with respect to automobile bodily 

1 nd property damage, residence burglary and cutside theft and compensation 

‘ chief developments of year to date; post-war project contruction bonds; 

lel rate regulatory bill; public opinion survey; outlook for the second half of 

the year. Their answers are illuminating as a look back at the first haif of the 
ear and predictions for the year’s end and the ultimate future. 


any of us. I think all companies are 
encountering the same experience.” 
Compensation Insurance 


Premiums and Losses 


\ by unanimous consent, con- On the question of compensation in- 
mutors to this symposium report a — surance, a prominent agent writes: “The 
tantial rise) in) premiums, accom- 9 Premiums on compensation lines are 
‘ee : . and Cown. This is due to the many prob- 
nied by a definite rise in losses anc . a, ae ieee 
pals lems of reconversion, labor difficulties, 

equently, there is little optimism QOpA_ ete. Losses are satisfactory.” 
respect to the item of profit. This | “Curiously enough,” says one executive, 
Ulairs is intensified in the speci- “on workmen’s compensation the anti- 

, » 1) cipated upward trend in loss ratio has 

lines of automobile B. I. and I ; 3 “pe 
sae TI not developed.” Another one says: “For 

' lence and outside. theft. ie workmen’s compensation, the decrease 
exception is with respect to compensa- in net writing, excluding Government 
here experience has been varied. defense risks, is approximately 10% 


There is an improvement in loss ratio 


Pypieal answers to the question of the : . : oh 
He for this line. 
BH CRESS ant — A reduction in compensation premiums 
Oyer-all premium writing, 17% above of about 7.5%, due largely to adjust- 
six months of 1945; under- rents under policies issued on the 
pe results yi es than the unsatis” special War Risk Rating Plan basis 
watt results OF the same period of and the discontinuance of work incident 
1045, with loss ratio 5% higher. Agere- 14 the war effort, with loss ratio slightly 
seh lancer sti writings show a slight in-— jnore than 12% under the ratio for the 

se; ratio of losses incurred to pre- previous year, is reported by another 
mums written increased 3.6%. Premium executive, who says: “The “increasing 
come and ratio of losses to earned pre- use of premium discount and_ retro- 

ms cach about 4% greater, “but we — snective plans and the lower allowances 
still show a little underwriting profit. for commissions and administrative ex- 

ures and percentages obviously vary, penses on the larger risks makes it 
but when it comes to premiums and necessary to take those factors into 
losses the answer is put by more than — ¢onsideration in determining the under- 


me executive Both up. writing results on workmen’s compensa- 


Delve Into Causes tion insurance. If this is not done, loss 

The same condition holds with respect — ratios as we have generally considered 
to automobile B. I. and P. D. and resi- them in the past may well be mislead- 
dence burglary and theft, but there is jne.” : 
more of a disposition to delve into One writer sums the compensation 
the causes. One executive says: situation up this way: “The compensa- 

“Losses were very heavy, particularly tion business cannot be figured at this 
on automobile and residence burglary time as apparently there is very little 
and outside theft. This is due partly unemployment. But, when we do have 
to the inflationary trend and, in the unemployment, then I look for the com- 
automobile field, partly to the increase pensation claims to develop.” 





resulting from the - 
gasoline” | 
“Automobile 


in accident frequency 
removal of the 
Krom another — officer: 
liability situation—sour.” 

That this definite upward trend in loss 
ratios was antici ipated, is shown in 


restrictions on 


Chief Developments 





Under the 
two the favorite 


“chief developments,” 
are: broadened 


topic, 
answers 





replies as follows: “Peculiarly, in) our forms and increased rates and spread 
case, auto B. T. and P. D. and com- — of comprehensive contracts in casualty 
pensation lines behaved quite well in insurance, and conversion. of fidelity 
1946, This may be due, however, to the — schedule policies to blanket forms and 
fact that in 1044 we did quite a bit of | adoption of three year term policies 
housecleaning on these lines in anti- in the bonding field. However, there 
cipation of V-J Day.” Another execu- are other answers, such as: success 
tive says: “On the automobile B. 1. and achieved by the All-Industry Committee 
IP. 1D. and the compensation lines, the in preparing casualty-surety rating bill; 
loss ratios are considerably higher, due increased activities of the Association 
to conditions which we foresaw and of Casualty & Surety Executives: en- 





which are 





not particularly suprising to  actment of line 





multiple legislation; 













“stupendous deterioration” in automobile 
experience; upward revision of automo- 
bile liability rates; enlargement of un- 
derwriting powers of the fire and casu- 
alty companies in New York, further 
progress in evaluation of rating pro- 
gram. 

A local agent finds the chief develop- 
ment in the casualty field to be the 
“willingness of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters to sit 
down with the agents and discuss im- 
provements in our business. Also closely 
allied with that is the fact that un- 
fortunately all companies do not follow 
the thinking of our bureau and some- 
times a few of them can stand in the 
way of progress for all of them. This 
is unfortunate. We have in mind par- 
ticularly the fifteen months auto liability 
policy.” 

A company officer expresses the 
opinion that “chief development of the 
year has been the tremendous amount 
of work accomplished by all branches 
of insurance, including fidelity and sure- 
ty in making adjustments to changed 
conditions brought about by the SEUA 
decision and by the enactment of Pub- 
lic: Law 15.” e 

Automobile Casualty Field 

Another official points to these de- 
velopments in the automobile casualty 
field: substantial premium increase re- 
flecting an increase in the number of 
insured cars; necessity for a_ further 
rate increase to keep pace with mount- 
ing loss ratios; probable effect of the 
President's conference on street and 
highway safety in reducing the number 
and severity of automobile accidents. 

From the officer of a reinsurance com- 
pany comes the following: “One of the 
principal developments in the casualty 
field is the passage of the Mitchell bill 
|N. Y. State measure permitting fire 
and casualty companies to amend their 
charters and thereby interchange rein- 
surance] which practically doubles the 
American reinsurance market for all 
lines except life insurance, if the com- 
panies want to take adavntage of the 
facilities. Also, the attempt by the auto- 
mobile companies to get the rates some- 
what in line with experience is a note- 
worthy achievement. In the surety 
field, there are indications that the re- 
conversion program is slowly getting 
started. and, by the latter part of this 
year, contract bonds should become 
more plentiful.” 

Calling the outstanding development 
in the casualty business the upward re- 
v-sion of automobile bodily injury and 
property damage rates, an executive 
says: “It is seldom that the comparies 
are granted increased rates on a trend. 
The Commissioners have generally forced 
us to wait for several years of bad loss 
ratios. Fidelity business seems quiet 
principally because most of the busi- 
ness during the past eighteen months 
has been placed on a three-year basis. 


The most outstanding development in 
the surety field is the lack of it. If 
we got a surety bond here we would 


have to dust off the application.” 

Another chief official of a group of 
companies says: “The chief development 
for the year to date would seem to me 
to be the effect on our business of in- 
flation which has resulted in increased 
premiums, higher expenses and greater 
losses, also the agreement on_ rate 
regulatory _ bills.” 





Construction Bonds 





In one of the most enlightening dis- 
cussions, the answer is clear that any- 
body who expected the year 1946 to 
become a heyday for new public and 
private construction bonds is out of 
luck. This situation as attributed to 
inability of contractors to obtain ma- 
terials, labor strife, inflation and un- 
certainty of prices. It is also abundantly 
clear that thinking underwriters realize 
there must be a new approach to the 
question on the part of underwriters and 
contractors: the underwriters must exer- 
cise care and conservatism in the writ- 
ing of contract bonds and the con- 
tractors must change their philosophy 
which developed in the war era of 


speed up production at any cost, \ jth 
the Government paying the bills. ‘ost 
of the executives and agents noy. be- 
lieve that anything in the way ; a 
boom in construction bond prod. jon 
must await the year 1947. 

“The contractors can get priorit on 


material now,” executive, “hut 
they say that having a priority is ‘ust 
like getting a hunting license ich 
merely gives them permission to } jt, 
He says the new performance and ay- 
ment package bond announced — this 
week will help to open up the con: «aet 


says one 


bond field and is evidence that the 
surety people are making every ort 
to fill a need in the private cons: -ic- 
tion field. 
New Package Bond 

Another official describes this ey 
package bond as “much broader ‘jin 
any heretofore in use,” and he hails its 
adoption as “one of the greatest ps 


the companies have taken in the hisiory 
of contract bond underwriting.” Bui. he 
cautions, a number of underwriters ill 
have to change their methods from the 
free and easy ways of 1942, the greatest 
vear of construction in modern. tities. 
Since that year and until 1946, he points 
out, there has been little construction 
and little underwriting, but with the 
coming of the boom, underwriters must 
be more careful. This does not mean 
going back to antiquated methods, he 
says, it means rather a recognition of 
the change in times and adoption of 
common sense in underwriting, mindful 
of the uncertainty of prices, scarcity 
of materials and equipment and_ the 
fact that undoubtedly a large number 
of new and inexperienced contractors 
will enter the field. “These new con- 
tractors must be screened carefully by 
the underwriters,” he concludes. 

The head of one of the largest bond- 
ing companies views it this way: “We 
are quite optimistic about the private 
construction boom which is to come 


but not as soon as we expected and 
while we believe that the surety ccm- 
panies will be ready to provide the 
broadest bond coverages, we are rot 
too optimistic that very much surety- 
ship will be used in connection with 
private construction. 

“With reference to public construc- 
tion, we would like to say that tls 


business must be written with the great- 
est of care and the main pitfalls are the 
uncertainty of the price of both labor 
and material. We notice that many of 
the large contractors are rather hesi- 
tant to accept a public construction job 
without clauses in the contracts protect- 
ing them against the rise in wages end 
the cost of materials. One of the addi- 
tional pitfalls is that there are a numn- 
ber of new contractors in the field who 
lack experience and who may be per- 
suaded to take some of the public jobs 
at very close figures. It is our predic- 


tion that the surety companies, unless 
they underwrite contract bonds with 
great care, will suffer heavy losses.” 
Must Take Broad View 
Another executive expresses optimism 
that the surety companies and pro- 
ducers will be prepared to meet. tlie 


situation and it is his opinion that the 
companies must take a broad undcr- 
writing view if it is to be handled by 
private enterprise. “There are going to 


be some very serious dangers.” /i¢ 
adds, “not the least of which is 1'¢ 
fact that contractors during the wr 


years have been educated to an entir: |) 
different approach to the job than 
fore the war, During the war, empha-'s 
was on speed and production at av 
cost. If there was an error in the est 
mate, the Government paid for it; 1 
there was more work to be done, | '¢ 
urge was just to put on extra men (0 
do it, and materials were purchased 
gardless of price. 

“Tt will take some time to change t's 
philosophy. Also there will be may 
people going into these lines with ve«y 
little or no previous experience. So it 
is going to be a dangerous line to w- 
derwrite but in order to maintain 1 1¢ 
companies’ position of properly ser 
ing the public, we cannot be too tin id 
in our approach or we will do the «1 
dustry basic harm.” 

Another executivé also expresses co1- 
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fidence that the surety companies will 


be able to handle all 
ed in the market 


bond coverages 


after World War 


desi 


Ii which is broader than it was after 
World War I. “One of the most im- 
poriant things in connection with the 
pos -war construction program,” he 
sav-, “is the careful underwriting of 
the contractors. For some five years, 
our contractors have oes pounded 


ove. the back by Uncle Sam for speed, 
regirdless of cost. At least some of 
the have forgotten what thrift is. 
Thet time is now past and contractors 
have got to work within a ceiling price 
at time when labor costs are high 
an uncertain and material costs: equally 
unc-rtain and many strategic materials 
har! to get. It’s going to take a smart 
con.ractor to turn in a_ profit con- 
sisicntly under present conditions and 
sur-ty companies will have to be guided 
acc \rdingly.” 


Labor Conditions Main Pitfall 


situ- 


s one underwriter views the 
ation: “Our main — is going to be 
brought about by labor conditions, If 
strikes can be eliminated and_ labor 
satisfied with present earnings, every- 
thing should work along in very, very 
good shape.” Another one says: “I 
don't think there will be much of a 
boom until prices get shaken down 
omehow. Owners can get very broad 


coverage but too few can afford to pay 
$15,000 for $7,000 worth of work. Under- 
writing attitude? Better be cautious. 
Reason ? How can a contractor tell what 
i will have to pay for either labor or 





aterials—even if he can get them?” 
\nother executive fears that con- 
tractors will ov erreac h themselves and 


that the companies will execute bonds 
not warranted by the financial position 
ot the contractors. Another one pre- 
dicts that the boom will not come until 
the strikes are over and the labor situ- 


ation becomes more settled. Another 
expresses doubt as to the extent to 
which private owners will avail them- 


facilities the surety com- 
panies are ready to provide and adds: 
“Present inflationary tendencies affect- 
ing both the cost of labor and materials 
inakes it necessary that underwriters 
should maintain a conservative attitude 
toward suretyship concerned with post- 
war construction projects of all kinds.” 

“As to both public and private post- 
war construction,” says an authority on 
bonds, “the underwriting attitude should 
be that we are in a position to perform 
a very important public service and that 
our industry should put forth every 
effort to supply the bonding facilities 
for all contractors who measure up 
to recognized underwriting standards. 
Many of these post-war projects now 
being awarded require two or more 
years to complete and the uncertainty 
as to the availability and cost of both 
labor and material over so long a per:od 
constitutes, in our opinion, one of the 
principal pitfalls both to the contractor 


selves of the 


d his surety.” 

Has Educational Job 
One underwriter is of the opinion 
that while private owners who have 


aiibitious building programs in the 
iking will find real contract bond pro- 


tection available, “the volume of busi- 
iiss which will actually be obtained 
iyom this source will not be as large 


i> anticipated by some, as the industry 
hos a real educational job ahead of it 
b fore the real demand is created for 
cntract bonds in the private construc- 
tion field.” 

Vollowing are reactions of three 
a.en's who are no less concerned with 
tis problem than are the companies 
they represent: “It appears to me,” 
©.e agent says, “as though we face a 
|. oblem in connection with inflation. 

may be impossible for us to keep 
r tes in line with the inflationary trend 

other lines of business and it may 
fect adversely the loss ‘ratios of our 
mpanies. Certainly agents owe it to 
eir companies to cooperate with them 
connection with underwriting during 
his difficult period. I also think that 
Ore than ‘ever before we should try 
’ aid our companies by making con- 





structive suggestions rather than mak- 
ing criticism which is not backed up 
by suggestions which will eliminate the 
cause of criticism.” 


As the second agent views the situ- 
ation: ‘I think that the bonding com- 
panies will provide the necessary cover- 


may not be the 
will be, I think, 
that the 


age and although it 
broadest possible, it 
satisfactory. It seems to me 
unde*writing aititude for post-war con- 
struction should be fairly liberal and 
thac the public should expect to pay a 
reasonable end fair profit to the car- 
riers. The pitial! perhaps will be the 
inclination of sizable buyers to continue 
wartime Government rates on private 





jobs.” 

Krom the third agent comes: “The 
surety field is suffering from priorities 
in the builduig field. However, some 
very definite revision in our outlook in 
the underyriting of this class should 
be given attention., When private con- 
struction dces come into being there 
will be a big demand for surety bonds, 
provid'n; we change our sights and 
write the coverage on a year’s antici- 


pated construction program for the in- 








dividual risk and charge rates accord- 
ingly.” 
Model Retin Bill 
On the question of the model casu- 


alty-surety rating bill approved by the 
Nauonal Association of Insurance Com- 
‘nissioners and the All-Industry Com- 
mittee, replies may be divided into 
three categories: the majority approve 
the bill; a number sanction it with 
reservations; sonie of the leaders in 
ihe business answer “no” in no uncer- 
tain terms, and give illuminating opin- 
ions therefor. Here are the views of 
one of these opposing leaders: 

“T am not satisfied that the compa- 
nies can live under the model rate 
regulatory bills for casualty-surety lines 
as approved recently by the Commis- 
sioners and All-Industry Committee. I 
have never felt that the insurance busi- 
ness, particularly casualty and fire, 
could live under full state regulatory 
control. I do not see how it is possible 
for interstate risks to be successfully 
handled as I do not believe we can 
expect uniform rating requirements in 
the various states, 

“Up to the present time I have seen 
nothing which would indicate to me 
that there has been any real sympathy 
expressed by the Insurance Commis- 
sioners towards the problems of stock 
insurance. Participating companies have 
been granted rating privileges which 
are denied the stock companies writing 
guaranteed insurance only, although the 
guaranteed stock companies have at- 
tempted to get approved a formula rat- 
ing plan which would produce exactly 
the same results as are produced under 
the participating plan. As a matter of 
fact, the participating companies use 
the stock company formula for adjust- 
ing rates. The situation to me is a very 
disturbing one and I am convinced that 
we are never going to live successfully 
under a plan which permits forty-eight 
different Insurance Commissioners to 
regulate our business.” 

Insuring Public Suffers 

Another executive says: “We are not 
so sure that the companies are satisfied 
or can live comfortably under the 
‘model’ rate regulatory bills recently 
approved by the Commissioners. It 
would appear that this is the best the 
industry could get but in my opinion we 
are going to have considerable difficulty 
in living under these rigid regulations 
and as you very well know, the insur- 
but suffers 


ing public does not gain 

when too many restrictions are put on 

the handling of insurance business.” | 
“T am not in favor of the Commis- 

sioners’ and All-Industry rating proj- 

ects,” says another. “If they come, | 


can see no alternative in competition 
other than to sell participating policies. 
These will be very drastic as the pro- 
gram wili undoubtedly call for reduc- 
tion in commissions—a subject not too 
much to the liking of the producer.” 
Another executive says the compa- 
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nies can live under the model rate regu- 
latory bills, “but it seems to us that 
the companies have rushed into state 
regulation entirely too far, in the hope 
of avoiding Federal regulation. It is our 
belief that it is unnecessary to put rates 
in a Strait jacket under the state regu- 
lation to comply with Public Law 15.” 
He expresses the opinion that Federal 
regulation is definitely in the offing and 
may prove a blessing in disguise in the 
long run. He suggests that the compa- 
nies form a Federal clearing house for 
experience data and establishing pure 
premiums on a nation-wide basis for all 
lines in the same way that workmen’s 
compensation premiums are handled. 





Basic Pure Premiums 


“With these basic national pure pre- 
miums,” he says, “individual companies 
can then add whatever they want for 


expenses and let the competition rest 
squarely on good underwriting to pro- 
duce a good loss ratio and good man- 
agement to keep the expense ratio 
down. We should probably have a min- 
imum rate to safeguard the solvency of 
the companics, but maximum rates are 


unnecessary because competition would 
take care of that.” 
Most of those approving the bill re- 


plied with a simple “yes.” A few elabo- 
rated on the subject. One predicted that 
companies and producers not only will 


live, but will prosper under the meas- 
ures. “It has been most inspiring,” he 
says, “to observe the fine and coopera- 
tive spirit manifested by those varying 
ideas and interests in connection with 
the preparation and approval of the 
rate regulatory bills and that spirit 
augurs well for more cooperative and 


successful action in the days ahead.” 
One executive says the companies can 
and will operate under the bills when 
enacted because “if they don’t, the 
whole business will break down.” An- 
other one puts it this way: “Live? Sure, 
they’ve got to. Prosper? That’s 
thing else again which the passage of 
time will tell.” 
Most of the 


some- 


approvals with reserva- 
tions put the burden on the Insurance 
Commissioners, expressing the opinion 
that if the Commissioners adopt an in- 
telligent and constructive approach to 
the rating problems and cooperate fully 


in the administration of the laws, they 
will prove operable. 
Flexible Rating Plans 
A few had other suggestions. One 


predicted that the companies can oper- 
ate under the bills “provided rating 
plans of sufficient flexibility are de- 
veloped and approved which will also 
recognize the proper gradation of ex- 
penses.” Another advances the follow- 
ing thought: 

“We are satisfied that the companies 
can live under the model rate regulatory 


bills for casualty and surety lines pro- 
viding our state bureaus are owned, 
operated and_ controlled (including 


policy-making and mechanics) by stock 
companies—and if their service is sought 
by others, same can be furnished as 
subscribers—but not as owners. If the 
latter companies do not accept this for- 
mula they, of course, are privileged to 
maintain their own rating bureaus. 
These remarks refer to state and inter- 


state rating bureaus.” 

Another writer made these observa- 
tions with respect to the bill: 

“T do not believe that the bills are 
going to improve the business or create 
a better situation, either for the public 


or the companies, than existed prior to 
the Supreme Court decision. Business 
will be more difficult and technical to 
operate and undoubtedly with these 


developments in the 
slower or 


added restrictions, 
interest of the public will be 
perhaps blocked entirely and with the 
penal curtailment of legitimate free- 
dom of action on the part of the com- 
panies, it will be harder for them to 


make a profit and serve the public so 
that we should not in any sense look 
upon the model rating bill as a_par- 
ticularly forward step in the industry. 
On the other hand, it is necessary that 
there be such rating bills and the men 
who have been working on this ex- 
tremely difficult problem have _ per- 
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formed a_ splendid job in_ reaching 
agreement on what is probably the 
thing that could be produced under the 
circumstances. While undoubtedly — it 
will make the work of the companies 
more difficult, to again back to 
question, ‘We can live under them.” 


best 


you? 


Public Opidion Survey 


The idea of a public opinion survey 
meets with tepid response; nobody has 
any objection to a survey per se, but 
many believe that these days of fictitious 
values and general unrest definitely are 
not the time. As usual, the people who 
do not subscribe to the idea are more 
eloquent in their opposition than many 
who simply say “ves.” Producers in the 


field, who undoubtedly are closer to 
public opinion than anybody else in the 
business, seem to find no virtue in a 
public opinion survey at the present 
time. One dismisses the subject with 
“T see no reason for such a survey. | 
believe the companies know what ts 
wanted right now.” 

Another agent, on the “tirst , things 
first” theory, has some definite ideas 


done before 
undertaken 


should be 
survey 1s 


as to things that 
a public opinion 
He says: 
“Before a public 
conducted, we feel it is 
all companies to engage in erable 
research work with respect to poli \ 
coverages and the interpretation ot 
same. We have in mind the attitude ot 
companies in retusing to recognize 


opinion survey Is 
riggtetniet x. for 


consid 


some 


claims, under a householder’s compre 
hensive liability policy, when the act is 
committed by a child of seven years ot 
age, or under. We do not think it is 
wise to deny claims because of youth 
Even though the statutes may protect 


the companies, nevertheless, it is not 
good public relations 


“A thorough investigation of claim 


settlement and procedure is advisable 
Some companies exercise the right of 
settlement under covenant not to sue, 
pointing out that the probable cause 
of the accident was a defect in the 
product, thereby impugning the integ 
ie of the manufactured product. Such 
procedure should) never arise unless 
there was proof beyond any question 
of doubt that a defect existed because 
industry and mercantile establishments 
have the right to expect cooperation 


and not be 
such 


industry 
claims of 


insurance 
entertain 


from the 
called upon to 
character.” 
Surveys Are Oversold 
Following are some observations of 


“Public 


company men: opinion surveys 
are oversold.” “Any wide-awake broker 
doing a large scale business will give 
you the answers to most questions.” “T 


am not in favor of a public opinion 
survey of our business at this time. 
Why not wait until expiration of the 
moratorium in Public Law 15 a year 
and a half hence and see just where 
we stand.” “It seems to me that the 
insurance companies can point with a 
ereat deal of pride to their war record 
and to the fact that they have done an 
excellent job; a survey may bring this 
out.” 

“T would prefer an active campaign 
on the part of the companies and pro 
ducers to educate the public to the 
proper coverage the people need and 
sell it to them,” says another executive, 


“instead of at the moment submitting 
questions to them as to what they want 
and what their dissatisfactions may be 


| Outlook for Future 


Opinion as to the 


outlook for the 


last six months of 1946 reflects the ex 
perience of the first six months; thi 
underwriters look for increased pre 
miums and larger loss ratios and for 
the most part they aie not looking 
forward to any appreciable over-all 
underwriting profit for the year. Some 
are more optimistic than others that 


the upturn will come in 1947. The fol 
lowing excerpts are typical of many 
* “Won't have the profits of 1945 by a 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Observes 40th Year 
With Nat’l Casualty 


J. R. GARRETT OF NEW YORK 


Dean of A. & H. Managers in N. Y. 
also a Leading Figure in N. Y. Fed- 
eration and Board of Trade 

James R. Garrett, manager of Na- 
tional Casualty’s eastern department, ob- 
served his fortieth anniversary with 
that company yesterday (August 15) 
and while his personal desire was to re- 
gard it as “just another summer’s day” 
the fact that he is the dean of Greater 
New York’s accident and health men 
and a leader in both the State Insurance 
Federation and New York Board of 
Trade’s) insurance section, put = him 
prominently in the spothght, 

\lso significant is the fact that W. G. 
president of the Nattonal Cas- 
joincd the company on the same 
day, August 15, forty years ago. He ts 
still actively at the helm of the National, 
being one of the oldest, if not the dean, 
of all A. & H. company executives 
throughout the country 

Leadership and Initiative 


Curtis, 


ualty, 


“Timmy” Garrett, as he is known to a 


host of friends, is president of J. R. 
Garrett, Inc., 45 John St., New York, 
which agency is currently the leader 


among all agencies of National Casualty 
Under his guidance this agency has de- 
A ge 1, 


veloped into one of the largest 
with his 


Along 


Garrett has ac- 


agencies in the East 


building Mr. 


agency 

quired the reputation for taking the 
initiative in constructive insurance 
movements. He gave a helpful send-off 
to the Accident & Health Club of New 


York in 1925, being its first president. 
His interest in that organization has 
never wavered. He has been a member 
of the Insurance Federation of New 
York, Inc. for the past thirty-two years 
which probably makes him the oldest 
active member in point of continuous 
service, And when the insurance section 
of the New York Board of Trade was 
formed, Mr. Garrett was one of its big- 
gest boosters and now serves on its ex- 
ecutive committee. 

In the Federation he holds the post 
of vice chairman, executive committee, 
and is also a past president. He is like- 
wise a past president of the Casualty 
& Surety Club of New York, holding 
office in the 1926-27 period. In addition 
he has served the Insurance Economics 
Society as New York State chairman 
nd the New York Board of Trade as 
chairman of the social security commit- 
tee in its insurance section. 

Native of Illinois 

Born in Macomb, Ill, on April 8, 1879, 
Mr. Garrett served in the First Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry during the Spanish- 
\merican War in Cuba before complet- 
ing his college work. He was graduated 
from Northwestern University in 1901, 
being one of the organizers of the law 
fraternity, Phi Alpha Delta. His insur- 
ance career began with the Ocean Acci- 
dent in 1902, but four years later he 
joined National Casualty and was as- 
signed to the eastern department as its 
assistant manager. His promotion to 
eastern manager came in 1914, and sev- 
eral years ago he incorporated his own 
agency here. 

On the personal side Mr. Garrett is 
fond of fishing and gardening but the 
hobby he likes the most is that of mak- 
ing friends, and from coast to coast he 
has plenty of them. 

Well Deserved Tribute 

President Curtis of National Casualty 
rarely appears in print but he regarded 
the fortieth anniversary of- his old 
friend, Jimmy ‘Garrett, with such signifi- 
cance that he paid the following tribute 
to him: 

“Forty years in business is a lifetime, 


been 


JAMES R. GARRETT 


with the 


years his 


National 
that long. His lawyer’s sheepskin hadn’t 
been dry very long when he joined up 
with Horace Corey whom he succeeded. 





unwavering 
and uncompromising integrity stood all 
the tests and built for him a reputation 
Representing a com- 
paratively new and small company, the 


road was all up hill. In those early days 


Breidenbaugh Is Honored 
By Milwaukee A. & H. Men 


OF Indianapolis, re- 
cently named executive secretary of the 
National Association of Accident & Health 


Breidenbaugh, 


Underwriters, was guest of honor recently 


at a luncheon tendered by the Milwaukee 
Association of Accident & Health Under- 
writers. Mr. Breidenbaugh spent a week 
in Milwaukee, conferring with E. H. Muel- 
ler, who had served as executive secretary 
until a permanent appointment could he 
made. 

The Milwaukee Association will hold a 
meeting August 27 when R. B. Smith, 
Oklahoma City, president of the National 
Association, will present the Milwauke2 
association with a plaque for outstanding 
accomplishments in local association ac- 
tivities. 

255TH DIVIDEND DECLARED 

Standard Accident’s board of direc- 
tors have declared dividend No. 255 of 
3644 cents a share to be paid September 
5, 196 to common stockholders of 
record on August 23, 1946, 


it was commonly said that any company 
not of the Kast could not succeed in that 
field, 

The 1907 panic was his first test and 
cthers followed, but Jim was there to 
fight and fight he did. Courteous and 
courageous, his integrity became the 
foundation of his success and brought 
numerous preferments from associates 
and competitors. 

“Tim’s success in that impossible field 
is that he stands at the top with more 
than a million and a half of A. & H. 
premiums annually to his credit plus 
admiration and confidence 100% of the 
entire home office.” 
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Those 


Tattle Tale 


TABS! 





2 months ago 








“About two months ago, these 
tabs showed that only about 
ten per cent of my Central 
Surety Automobile Liability 
policyholders had 


MEDICAL PAYMENTS 
Coverage 


“I made a drive to change that. 
The results surprised me. Now, 
about fifty per cent of my file 
cards have the tabs on them. 
And I've built more good will 
than I thought such a simple 
activity could produce. 


“My policyholders are gen- 
uinely grateful for getting so 
much protection at so little 
cost. And calls about other 
policies have multiplied 
through this Medical Payments 
work. I’m working now to 
make the tabs one hundred 
per cent.” 


Selling Central Surety Automobile 
Medical Payments coverage is a 
service to policyholders that brings 
far-reaching advantages to agents. 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (ORPORATION 





EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


110 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








BALLIN LEADS COMPA; 


Brooklyn Agency Reached $340, 8 jp 
Paid A. & H. Volume in ’45; F .¢ 
Years with Empire State 
The S. S. Ballin Agency, | at 
Brooklyn, which stood No. lin A & 9 
and life production among Empire state 
Mutual Life agencies last year, ac ‘eyed 
a new record this summer in two 


> 5. 


BALLIN 


month campaign by writing more than 
$3,000 in A. & H. and monthly paid 
life premiums. Total 1945: paid volun: 
of the Ballin agency was $340,798, and it 
continues to lead the Empire State for 
the first six months of this year. 

Head of the agency, S. S. Ballin, will 
soon mark his twenty-fifth anniversary 
in the insurance business, and for the 
past five years he has respresented the 
Empire. Well known in Brooklyn in 
surance circles, he also maintains an 
uptown New York office at 360 West 
125th Street. 





J. B. BOYER REPORTS GAINS 


National A. & H. Company President 
Points to Premiums and Surplus 
Advances; His Outlook 


J. B. Boyer, president of the Na- 
tional Accident & Health Insurance Co 
of Philadelphia, reports that 
of the company during first half of 
1946 was steady and that its financial 
was materially strengthened 


progress 


condition 
Premium income up until June 30 totaled 
$949,439, a gain of $17,648 over the cor- 
responding period of 1945. Admitted 
surplus stood at $606,190, an increase 
over December 31, 1945, of $100,520, 
while surplus to policyholders increased 
from $805,620 at the 1945 year-end to 
$906,190 as of June 30. 

In a recent message to National’s 
fieldmen congratulating them upon “a 
job well done under most adverse ¢n- 
ditions,” President Boyer sized up cur- 
rent A. & H. selling conditions in :1is 
period as follows: 

“Insofar as our business is concer! (, 
the reconstruction period is virtu: ly 
over and all we have to do now is to 
see them and sell them. You, as fi Id 
representatives, are in a most ad\ 
tageous position. For the most p+, 
your wages are not fixed. Your inc i¢ 
will be just what you make it. You  ¢ 
selling a commodity stable in price. 
flation is no drawback, but rather 1 
advantage.” 


NEW AMATEUR SPORTS POLI: Y 
F. M. Walters, superintendent of « ¢ 
accident and health department of | ¢ 
General Accident, has issued a noi ¢ 
to all representatives that the comp: 5 
is now prepared to provide perso’ al 
accident insurance for members | 
amateur sports teams, scholastic, « 
legiate and others. 
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World Health Organization 


Tt) World Health Organization, the 
necialized agency to be established 
the Charter of the United Na- 
vill have its constitution come into 


first 
unde 
tion 
force when twenty-six members of the 
Unit d Nations have become parties to 
it, Sixty-one delegations of  states- 
part) ipants signed the final documents 
at tle International Health Conference 
whic) convened here until July 22, the 
mee ngs opening on June 19. States 
hecone parties to the constitution in 
one of three ways: by signature without 
reservation as to approval; by signature 
subiect to approval followed by accept- 
ance; or by acceptance which entails 
depositing a formal instrument with the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. 
As Seen by Surgeon-General Parran 
\t the concluding meeting of the In- 
ternal Health Conference Dr. Stampar 
of Yugoslavia, vice chairman of the 
Keonomic and Social Council, pointed 
out that virtually every state in the 
world attended the conference and he 
termed the constitution “the greatest 
achievement in the history of interna- 
tional health activities. Dr. Thomas 
Parran, Surgeon-General of the United 
States, said the World Health Organiza- 
tion is a Magna Charta whose broad 





Health Organization’s 


P ae 
Basic Principles 

The States parties to this Consti- 
tution declare, in conformity with the 
Charter of the United Nations, that 
the following principles are basic to 
the happiness, harmonious relations and 
security of all peoples: 

Health is a state of complete physical, 
mental and social well-being and_ not 
merely the absence of disease or in- 
firmity. 

The enjoyment of the highest attain- 
able standard of health is one of the 
iundamental rights of every human 
heing without distinction of race, re- 
ligion, political belief, economic or so- 
cial condition. The health of all peoples 
is fundamental to the attainment of 
peace and security and is dependent 
upon the fullest cooperation of indi- 
iduals and States. 

The achievement of any State in the 
promotion and protection of health is 
i value to all. Unequal development in 

fferent countries in the promotion of 
ealth and control of disease, especially 
ommunicable disease, is a common 
inger. 

Health development of the child is 

basic importance; the ability to live 

irmoniously in a changing total en- 
ironment is essential to such de- 

‘lopment. 

The extension to all peoples of the 

‘nefits of medical, psychological and 

lated knowledge is essential to the 
illest attainment of health. 

Informed opinion and active coopera- 

mn on the part of the public are of the 
tmost importance in the improvement 

’ the health of the people. 

Governments have a responsibility for 

e health of their peoples which can be 
ilfilled only by the provision of ade- 
uate health and social measures. 





rpose is the attainment by all peoples 
the highest possible level of health 
d well-being, 
‘To reach its goals,” he continued, 
ve must not only apply all of the 
iowledge we now have for prevention, 
ecatment and control of disease every- 
here in the world, but also need to 


Becomes an Active Agency of United Nations When 26 
Countries Sign Constitution; Also Will Be 
Concerned With Accidents 


conduct iniensive research in the labo- 
ratory, at the bedside and in the field 
and thus we will push back the frontiers 
of the unknown in the health sciences.” 

The constitution of the organization 
states that the contracting parties, hav- 
ing accepted the principles of the or- 
ganization, will cooperate among them- 
selves and with others to promote and 
protect the health of all peoples. The 
obiective will be the attainment by all 
peoples of the highest possible level of 
health. 

Among its many functions the organi- 
zation will act asthe directing and co- 
ordinating authority on international 
health work; and will establish and 
maintain effective collaboration with the 
United Nations, specialized agencies, 
governmental health administrations, 
professional groups and other appro- 
priate organizations. 


To Assist Governments 


On request the organization will assist 
governments in strengthening health 
services and will furnish technical as- 


sistance and, in emergencies, necessary 
aid. At the request of the United Na- 
tions it will provide or assist in provid- 
ing health services and facilities to spe- 
cial groups, such as the peoples of trust 
territories. 

Also it will establish and maintain re- 
quired administrative and_ technical 
services. including epidemiological and 
statistical services, and will stimulate 
and advance work to eradicate epidemic, 
endemic and other diseases. 

The organization is also concerned 
with injuries from accidents, the preven- 
tion of which in cooperation with other 
specialized agencies where necessary, 
it is to promote. 

With similar cooperation it will pro- 
mote the imnrovement of nutrition, 
housing, sanitation, recreation, economic 
or working conditions and other as- 
pects of environmental hygiene, and 
generally will promote cooperation 
among scientific and professional groups 
which contribute to the advancement of 
health. 

It will propose conventions, agree- 
ments and regulations and make recom- 
mendations with respect to international 
health matters. 

It will promote maternal and_ child 
health and welfare and will foster ac- 
tivities in the field of mental health, es- 
pecially those affecting the harmony of 
human relations. 


Research 
The organization will also promote 
and conduct research in the field of 












of third party liability, 

years may elapse before the final 
determination of damages in court. 
Suits for large amounts are particularly 
susceptible to the law’s delay. The de- 
mands of the future should always 
be adequately estimated in the loss 
reserves of an insurance company. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT’S and POTOMAC’S 
adequate loss reserves and generous 


voluntary reserves guarantee the per- 


formance of future obligations. 


Ask the agents who represent these companies 


De ehie Gita 
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health; promote improved standards of 
teaching and training in the health, 
medical and related professions; and, in 
cooperation with other specialized agen 
cies where necessary, study and report 
on administrative and social techniques 
affecting public health and medical care 
from preventive and curative points of 
view, including hospital services and so- 
cial security. 

It will provide information, counsel 
and assistance in the field of health and 
will assist in developing an informed 
public opinion among all peoples in mat- 
ters of health, 

It will revise international nomencla- 
tures of disease, causes of death and 
public health practices; standardize 
diagnostic procedures; and develop, es- 
tablish and promote international stand- 
ards with respect to food, biological, 
pharmaceutical and similar products 


OKLA. AUTO RATES RAISED 


Board Allows 9.8% Increase for B. L., 
31.4% P. D.; Accidents and 
Claim Costs Rise 
The Oklahoma Insurance Board has 
approved an increase in automobile 
bodily injury and property damage lia- 
bility insurance rates for private 

senger cars. 


The 


pas 


as explained by C. O 
amounts to 98% for 
bodily injury coverage and 31.4% for 
property damage coverage. The in- 
crease was granted he said, because of 
a 19% average increase in cost of set 
tling bodily injury claims and an 83% 
increase in the cost of settling property 
damage claims over the vear 1941. It 
was also due to an approximate 50% in- 
crease in the number of accidents in the 
first four months of 1946 over a similar 
period in 1945; and also because the 
showing by the insurance companies 


increase 
Hunt, secretary, 


writing a substantial part of this kind 
ot insurance in Oklahoma, that they 
have incurred losses ranging from 


86.8% of their gross premiums to more 
than 100% for some companies. 

In further explanation, the secretary 
said: 

“During war years, automobile rates 
were materially reduced due to cur 
tailment of driving as the result of gas 
rationing, with rates based upon the 
tvpe of gasoline rationing card held by 
automobile owners. With lifting of 
gasoline rationing insurance companies 
returned to the pre-war method of de 
termining rates. These new will 
be some lower than was charged in 1941 
previous to gas rationing. 

“The State Insurance Board is anx 
ious that the public should know. that 
the number of auto accidents on streets 
and highways directly affects rates for 
automobile insurance \s rates are de 
termined by the average experience of 
operators of insured cars, every accident 
involving insurance is paid for by every 
other person who carries automobile in 
surance.” 


rates 


W ykoff Wilson to Retire; 
With Travelers 28 Years 

Wyckoff Wilson, an officer of the 
Travelers Insurance Co. for twenty 
eight years, will retire the middle of 
September. 

Mr. Wilson is a native of Albany, 
N. Y., and a graduate of both Albany 
Academy and Yale University. His en- 
tire business career has been spent with 
the Travelers and all but a year and 
a half of this has been in the accident 
department. His first position was as a 
clerk in the actuarial department. He 
came up through the ranks and for the 
past five years has been 
the accident department 


secretary or 


TO FEATURE NEW COVERAGES 


An educational program on moderni 
zation of liability, bond and burglar 
coverages will feature the business ses 


sion of the meeting of the Upper Pen 
insula Association of Insurance Agents 


at Houghton, Mich., August 29-30, 
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Leavens Casualty Mer., 
Travelers at Toronto 
SUCCEEDS ROBERT FULLERTON 
Quinn, Shackleford and Farrel Named 
New Field Assistants; All Come 


From Armed Forces 





| Leavens, formerly assistant 

‘ t lea rf eencies, casualty 

es e home office of the Travelers 

| has been appointed mana 

those lines for the province of 

() nd western Canada, cffective 

September 1, succeeding Robert Fuller 
i} retire on that date. 

hi ullerton is a yveteron Of mo;re 

than ( cight vears’ service with 

panv as dnanaver for Ontario. 
leavens returns to Canada where 
ed | ireer with the company 
assistant, casualty lines, in 1919 
14 born wu Bell ville, ¢ ntario and 
lieutenant in the 254th Battal 

ie in World War | 
\ s field assistant and 
yaa er in Toronto and mana 
\WVinnipe he s appointed 
nt i Olhce vency de- 
\ lines later as 
niendent ¢ vwences. His 
perience, both in the field 
fic supervision of 
casualty lines in Can 
( United States, especially 
ul 1 ssreninicnt 

M | has b manager for 

‘ f Ontario Under this 
rancement Mr. Leavens will as- 
on the casualty lines 
| e of Ontario, and western 
{ 
New Field Assistants 

ent of two field assistants in 
( ce. accident and group department 
ne in the fidelity and surety lines 

> announced by the Travelers. 

thee P. Quinn, Jr. and George H. 

Kee rd will represent the Travelers 

t Bridgeport, Conn. and Richmond, 
\ 1 Robert B. Farrel has been as 

ne { Hartford branch. 

Mir. Ouinn was separated from the 
\rmy in lannary of this year after more 

van four years’ service \ native ot 
Rridgeport, he was an agent for the 
Pravelers in that city until his appoint- 
ment field assistant. 

\lr. Shackleford served in the Marine 
Corps from 1941 until June of this vear. 
He was born in Hampton, Va., and is a 

te cf the University of Richmond 
Sehool of Business Administration. 

\Ir. Farrel, who served with the Ma- 
ines from January, 1943, to April of 
his vear, is a native of Middletown, 
Conn He was graduated from Wes- 
evan University. 


B. K. Doyle New Destbilons 
i Standard Ten Year Club 


Doyle, manager, 
Standard of 


casualty 
Detroit 


| nard IK. 
irtment, 


Group of Insurance Cos., was elected presi- 
nt of the organization's Ten Year Club, 
nnual meeting Mr. Doyle has been 
itl e Standard since 1930. 
Charlotte Creighton was named. first 
e president of the club; Merle J. 
Phompson, second vice president; and 
oretta M. Shannon, secretary. Committee 
hairmen appointed were: Rose Miller, 
ilicity committee; RK. J. Walker, histori- 
1 committee; F. R. Dentz, sick commit- 
tee: | Yr. Allman, auditing committee; 
Hel Gardiner, membership committee ; 
wnnd ©. ©. Mall, entertainment committee. 
Phe Standard Ten Year club was organ- 
ed in 1934 \ny employe of the Group, 
ither in the home or field offices, whose 
| period of service is ten years or more, 
natically becomes a member. 


EHRMANNTRAUT ON BOARD 


William R. Ehrmanntraut, manager of 
metropolitan New York branch 
fice of the American Surety Co. and 
Surety Fire Insurance Co., has been 
ited a member of the board of di 
s ot the Insurance Federation of 

New York 


CROUSE AWARDED FELLOWSHIP 
Rowell, Uhthoff, Rosenberg Pass Parts 
of Fellowship Examinations of 
Casualty Actuarial Society 
Charles W. Crouse, Manufacturers 
Casualty Insurance Co., Philadelphia, 
has completed successfully the exam- 
ination for fellowship of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society, and will be admitted 


as a fellow of the society at the annual 
meeting to be held in November. 

Mr. Crouse completed parts two and 
three of the fellowship cxaminations. 
John H. Rowell, and D. R. Uhthoff 
have completed part one of the fellow- 
ship examinations and Norman Rosen- 
berg and Mr. Uhthoff have completed 
part two. 

The following have completed the ex- 
amination for associate. and will be en- 


rolled as associates of the society at 


the annual meeting: Loring M. Barker, 
M. Stanley Hughey. Matthew Roder- 
mund, Mr. Rowell, Ruth Salzmann and 


J. W. Wieder, Jr. 

A number of students have 
one or more of the parts of 
ciateship and passed the 
tions of the 


completed 
the 
1946 examina- 


nate 
society. 

FUSH MINN. SCHOOL PROGRAM 
High Scheal Safety Forums te Re Con- 


tinued; Bicycle Safety Pro- 
gram Inaugurated 


High = ol safety forums, sponsored 
in part by the Minnesota Association of 
Insurance Agents, will be pushed during 


the coming school year, Dr. Harold J. 

Jack, of the state department of educa- 
tion announces, Safe driving traip'n: 
will be stressed in the forums and a 
program of bicycle safety will be 
initiated, 

More than a year ago the state 
agents’ association, through J. Vick 
Merrill, its accident and fire prevention 
chairman, joined with the state educa- 


tion department in launching the safety 


forum. Last year, Dr. Jack said, all 
but three of the 367 high school dis- 
tricts in the state gave safety instruc- 


N. J. AUTO RATES 
Private Passenger Car B. I. Rates Rise 
15%, P. D. Rates, 26.5%; 
Losses Are High 
Revised private passenger car bodily 
injury and property damage liability 
rates for the state of New Jersey have 
been announced by the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 


INCREASED 





the Mutual Casualty Rating Bureau, 
effective August 12. Revised manual 


pages containing these new private pas- 
senger rates are being distributed to 
New Jersey manual holders. 

The revised rates apply to all policies 
written on or after August 12, as well 
as to all policies which become effective 
on or after October 1, regardless of 
when these policies are written. 

The revised New Jersey private pas- 
senger bodily injury rates represent an 
increase of 15% over the present rates. 
The new property damage rates are 
26.5% above the present rates. 

The revised rates are necessary be- 
cause of the serious increase in the 
number of accidents since the termina- 
tion of gasoline rationing and the stead- 


ily mounting cost of settling claims. 
The average bodily injury claim cost is 
now about 30% above the 1941 level, 
and for property damage the average 
claim settlement now costs about 85% 
more than in 1941. 

It is a foregone conclusion that un- 
less there is an early and decided im- 


provement in accident frequency and an 
abatement in the rising cost of settling 


claims the revised rates will prove in- 
adequate, according to the bureau. 
tion and that 233 high and graded ele- 


mentary schools had school patrols. 

He cited distribution of the manual, 
“Behind the Wheel,” designed for giv- 
ing automobile driving instruction to 
students, distribution of 5,000 posters 
sponsoring pedestrian safety and = dis- 
tribution of 60,000 copies of a speciak 
safety publication prepared by the Na- 
tional Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
as features of the state safety program. 
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N. Y. Safety Council 
Makes Traffic Sur: ey 


WORKS’ WITH H POLICE DE °T, 
Survey Shows Two of Every T? rece 
Autos in Serious Accidents Had 


Mechanical Defects 


A traffic accident survey made by -|ie 


New York Police Department in «- 
operation with the Greater New ¥ irk 
Safety Council discloses that two of 
every three automobiles involved in «, +- 


ous accidents in the city have failty 
brakes or other mechanical defects. 
The survey covered the period tii 
May 15 through June 30, during which 
policemen handed out to motorists %,- 
500 copies of a motor safety check-list 
supplied by the Council, At the s: 


me 

time, 3,001 summonses were given to 

motorists whose cars showed serious 
mechanical defects. 

The check-list, with questions about 


the car’s mechanical condition and the 
motorist’s driving habits, were handed 
by police to all drivers involved in traffic 
violations and to those whose cars were 
in obvious need of repair. 

In addition to the on-the-spot obser- 
vations by the traffic officers, 4,449 vehi- 
cles which figured in serious accidents 
were tested by a special police squad for 


faulty brakes and engine defects. Of 
these, 3,001 cars were found mechani- 
cally defective and a summons was 


issued in each case. 
Publicizes Accident Figures 

The Safety Council also made_ public 
police figures on the number of motor 
vehicle accidents in New York City in 
which persons were killed or injured, 
between May 15 and June 30, with com- 
parative figures for last year and_ for 


1941, the last pre-war year. The figures 
follow: 

Period Accidents Killed Injured 
May 15 to June 30, 1946 2,890 64 3,591 
May 15 to June 30, 1945 1,945 83 2,311 
May [5 to June 30, 1941 3,584 91 4,302 


“Although the number of accidents is 
mounting towards its pre-war peak, now 
that wartime hindrances to use of the 
automobile have been removed, it is en- 
couraging to see that the number of 
deaths here is below that of a year ago,” 
said Frank L. Jones, Safety Counc] 
president, retired vice president of thc 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Police departments throughout the 
United States and Canada made their 
annual traffic safety check simultan- 
eously from May 15 to June 30, with thie 
cooperation of local safety councils. The 
police surveys were correlated by the 
International Association of Chiefs of 


Police. The Greater New York Safety 
Council, besides supplying the police 
with 100,000 questionnaires and safety 
leaflets, furnished 18,000 traffic safe! 


posters which the police put up in stra- 
tegic locations throughout the city. 





First Payment Under Mich. 
Second Injury Fund Award 


First payment under the Michiga 
second injury fund created by the 194 
legislature has been awarded to a ben: 
ficiary who was totally blinded by t! 
second of two compensable accident 
Otto Mielke, Spring Lake, will recei\ 
$21 weekly for 44124 weeks, after r: 
ceiving 150 weeks’ straight compensati: 
for the loss of his second eye in 
industrial accident three years ago. FI 
had been blinded in one eye in % 
earlier industrial accident in Illinois. 





A. P. CARLTON JOINS F. & C. 


A. P. Carlton has been appointed sp 
cial agent for the Richmond Va. offic 
of the Fidelity & Casualty Co. to supe: 
vise eastern North Carolina. He su 
ceeds G. W. Mackey who resigned ri 
cently to become production manage 
of the casualty and surety division « 
the Davenport Insurance Corp., Ricl 
mond. 
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Compensation Officials ‘a . Standard of Detroit Issues 
To Meet at Portland, Ore. lest in 'g® 9 1946 Football Schedule 

The International Association of In- The Standard Accident has just sent 
iustr.al Boards and Commissions, made ita saeieaty a era. of ee cmeee si 
up administrators of workmen's com- On “Not Listening To The Radio” a couple of other people tear around teenth foothall eae Lr sag: Or at 
pens: tion laws in the United States and We wish to conduct another quiet a tennis court.” ; ; parse wa pleura gree Bs s ‘hocks 
Canala, will hold its 1946 annual meet- — experiment, somewhat similar to the one So, we — Rage — of ag side ake pee ate einaiianan st ep Pe 
. Portland, Ore., August 28-29. L. which appeared in these columns last column to : Run— o Not Walk—To he dates of the leading teams to he issued 
ns : ae : vear. But, this is a little different in Nearest” Fountain Pen, and drop us a this wen 
0, kins, member of the Industrial Ac- scope. It results from our complete post card or letter telling us what pro- Gg ape Sm enn 1)! Pogo a oe a 
cident Commission of Oregon, is presi- sympathy with an idea of John (New — grams you take pleasure in avoiding. To 4 oct pocket B ba pe focteeed ‘Tor male 
ent of the organization. York Herald-Tribune) Crosby, who — those readers who never listen and  jeference. The teams are grouped : fol. 

\i; Arens advised he expects more writes a daily radio — which is ee tdi know one napaect osc lows: Western Conference and Midwest, 
than 250 delegates and their guests to very good. He recently “fe anes rapa 4 ss ee sing a pe — Pacific Coast Conference and  Miscel- 

} ‘ ~ a ested in the idea of not listening to a special Honorable Mention. To those Janeous. Big Seven, Southern Conference 
regiser for the session. The highlight radio—not simply by keeping the darn who say they have never mailed in a Southeastern Conference, Eastern South. 

i convention will be a symposium thing quiet all day—but, as he put it, box top or reasonable facsimile, we west, Big Six, Missouri Valley and Mis 
\uevst 27 on Medical Practice in Work- “by conscious, deliberate, active effort.” will award a Distinguished Slur-vice cellaneous, and the National Professional 
men’s Compensation, led by Dr. C. M. © he pleasure you can get trom turning Cross, 5 Football League. 

( " a > off a radio,” says Crosby, “doesn’t ap- And because we would like to get 
Peterson and Frederick Slove, both of proach the bliss of not turning it on in @ true cross-section of opinion, we wish 
Illinois, and Harry H. Kessler, New Jersey. the first place.” j to say that if you are violently opposed Casualty-Surety Review 
Discussion will be by W. L. Daily, Em- Now, this is risky business. Many to the theme of these remarks, say so Catia Benin: Maine 20 
ployers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., years ago, we started a campaign to —, es you, age be given i ar ew if Ang he shirts.’ 
G. \V. Duncan, Industrial Commission, ‘TY t induce theater box offices to sell @. on gag le et Racag~gplcine “Production will incre; ae hao a 
: ree , >: : tickets to the public, in an effort to  Sideration in this contest, all replies ©, eo asia seni baer ratl 
Soutli Carolina, and J. Fred Pingree, State avoid the then (and. still) existing must be postmarked no later than mid- will increase and profits will disappear 
Insurance Fund, Utah. practice of agencies paying the box night, December 31, 1949. Che outlook for — in the casualty 

Pes office man if he will sell blocks of tickets MERVIN L. LANE. surety business for 146 is not good 

BOWLES 5 TALKS IN VIRGINIA to them. And, as_ usually happens, Re CAP ee higher premiums, in 

ES “some of our best friends” were then BROKERS’ CLASSES TO OPEN creased loss ratios and greater ly ice” 

Tells Farm Bureau Men Action Will and still are in local box offices. The a re sage nag Cid try Phe vest 5 
Not Be Taken on Auto Liability boys didn’t seem so glad to see us for Insurance Society of New York Will %* ‘©, Profits have been poorer in 19%6 
Rate Increase Until Fall a tie. alian ad. Conduct Course in Preparation for — in any of the previous years and 

George A. Bowles, Insurance Commis- Well, here we are, with a flock of Brokers’ Examinations ps agp lal satay iy? - ——. 
sioner of Vitwinia, toM state agents: of friends in radio — we still hea the Phe next agents’ and brokers’ course year. We shall ae pa ae eteliad 
the Farm Bureau Companies meeting at gatos _ hae i appeal argely tO conducted by the Insurance Society of if we come through with any under 

= e moronic side of life. In our opinion, New Vavki will hoddl ite : re ER Tiare ar 1946." “U 
Ocean View last week that as of July we are not a moron. So, we sympathize “SSW TOPS WHE Bok ee ee sia Pie ae “a wom Ake in ill 
| 1946, there was a total of 540,000 with John Crosby’s scheme, reminding On September 9. It will be approxi- daee Le ce cies loss.” “Thu 
automobiles of all types licensed in Vir- any radio fans | that even those sup- mately 200 hours in length, covering all i onial a months will show 4 eae 
ginia and of these approximately 410,600 nosedly “ad lib” programs must create fields of insurance except life and_ bail production than the second aie aR pA 
were covered against bodily injury and beads of perspiration on the brows of er of 1945 with hicher over-all loss ratios 
property damage liability. the gag writers who produce the stuff at aud suuiiet praht” 

\t the present time, he said, a peti- [or the stars who perpetrate the sup- The classes meet each Monday, ‘ On a S ceiiaa brichter side, lookiny 
tion on behalf of the casualty com- posed “ad lib. , : Wednesday and Friday from 3:45 to into the future rather than the imnn 
panies writing this kind of coverage How Not to Listen to the Radio 7:45 pn. The meetings are held in the diaie year, are the following: 
asking an increase in rates which will To go on with Crosby’s idea. He re- downtown insurance district. The in- ” Little to Cheer About 
amount to approximately 10.5% for bod- cently said: “There are several different clea, 1 is ee ; “Wile there is not much to chee 
ily injury and 33.3% for property dam- — ways not to listen to a radio. One of the S{FUCtOFS: In the rokers course are bout insofar as the casualty business 
age for insurance covering private pas- most violent non-listeners I know, an practical men of the business, and thus jz concerned at the present time, there 
senver automobiles is before the State eccentric fellow in lots of ways, carries — stress the practical aspects of each sub- are many factors which [ believe point 
Corporation Commission. This matter, @ portable radio around with him all — ject in the course to the fact that the business is in for 
he said, will be publicly advertised and day long and never turns it on. [| ~ s f jae , : a more healthy period and that we may 
fully heard in the early fall before ac- find this cumbersome. My own method | Students enrolling ™ this course will look for a return of some of the profits 
tion is taken on the request. is to always have available the raido be prepared for the New York State which we have made in past years.” 

Mr. Bowles also said that the number _ listings. Occasionally I glance down the oe — to be held in ay believe all companies are concen 
of automobiles carrying bodily injury list to see what program I’m missing at . Revi. t “ | ‘ trating on their reserves and if proper 
and property damage liability insurance the moment. Some programs are more Reg istration for this course is already eserves are maintained and loss ratios 
has increased tremendously since the fun not to listen to than others. For oe es, so it is urged that those carefully watched, the final — result 
new Virginia Motor Vehicle Safety Re- Your. non-listening pleasure, I recom- considering enrolling do so at the earli-  cpould be profit.” “I am confident that 
sponsibility Act became effective. Prior og hinges yeaa kf ene — -_ est possible time. the volume of insurance premiums will 
enactment of this legislation, ap-  @2d my old friend Gabriel Cattee FP see oe = cee be substantially increased and T am 
proximately 33.3% of all cars ane imagine no two persons would have the GEBHARD JOINS STANDARD also confident that in time we will find 
tered in the state carried liability in- Same list of favorites, but I think every- _Louis G. Gebhard of South Orange, ways and means of establishing rates 
surance. At the present time, approxi- OM should have his own collection of | N. J., has joined the Newark office of and rating procedures which will pro 
matcly 75% are covered by such poli- radio. programs he takes pleasure in the Standard of Detroit Group as casu- duce a reasonable result for the car 
cies. avoiding.” alty field representative, having been riers as well as insurance agents and 

This of course leads up to our own graduated from the company’s training brokers.” 

FOREST H. RICHARDS DIES little experiment. For, we, too, believe — class, “Earned premium which is the only 

in the truth of Mr. Crosby’s thought Prior to military service Mr. Gebhard accurate gauge to be applied to fidelity 

Head of Company Operating Virginia that * ‘enjoyment of not doing things was with, the New. York office of the lines, should show a moderate increase.” 
Insurance Agency at Richmond, takes a certain amount of effort and London & Lancashire Indemnity. As a Indications point to excellent produc 
Wa: @ Yous of Aue considerable arranging. For instance, captain in the Signal Corps, he served _ tion results for the remaining six months 

: Y <i 2 the best way to enjoy not playing tennis overseas with the communications branch of 1946 and with constant vigilance in 
Forest H. Richards, 47, president of js to Jie on the greensward and watch of the OSS. the accident prevention field, results 
Forest H. Richards, Inc. of Richmond, should prove reasonably satisfactory.” 
Va. which operates the Virginia Insur- “If the business is good the profit 
anc Agency of that city, handling gen- should be there in 1947 on 1946 busi 
era! lines, died August 9 following a ness.” “It is mv hope that the last six 
bri illness. He was also president of months of 1946 will prove somewhat 
the North American Life, a Richmond better than the first six months. chiefly 
copany, writing hospitalization cover- due to the fact that the companies will 
ag begin to receive the benefit of the in 

r some time Mr. Richards had held creases in rates which have been put 
a -eneral agency contract with the into effect in the last few months and 
Pernsylvania Casualty Co. for Virginia therefore could not be of very much 
an had important group accounts with help during the first half of the year.” 
thi comnany at the time of his death. This forward-looking view, which 
Beoore establishing himself in Richmond seems a fitting close for this symposium 
in 937, he was associated with the gen- comes from an executive who = says 
er:) agent at Lynchburg, Va., for the “Our business has gone through a very 
I rl-American Group for a time. favorable cycle in recent years 

riginally from Langford, S. D., Mr. change is now due. In our business we 
Ri hards studied law at the University must become accustomed to taking a 

Minnesota and being too young to long range view and now that a turn 
prectise when he was graduated, he ob- is coming, we must make the best of 

eda position in the home office of FIDELITY, SURETY and ‘s Prion gs a _ si Be a lot o 

Queen City Fire of Sioux City, wurglary and fidelity bond losses as a 
lowa, Later! he practised his profes- FORGERY BONDS direct result of the present crime wave 
for some time in Chicago before In such a period as the present, we 
entering the insurance business. His must concentrate our energies on loss 


e and one daughter survive. 
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Mexican Co. Enters Texas to Cover 
Tourists’ Autos While in Mexico 


In view of the present increase in au- 
tomobile travel of Americans in Mexico, 
and the anticipated further increase in 
the near future, the story in the Au- 
gust 9 issue of “The Brand News,” pub- 
lished by Cravens, Dargan & Co., insur- 
ance managers, Houston, Tex., about 
the entry of La Previsora, S. A. Com- 
pania Mexicana de Seguros Generales, 
into the state of Texas, to insure auto- 
mobiles of Americans while in Mexico, 
is interesting and timely. Cravens, Dar- 


nationwide managers 
agents having cus- 
able 


ean & Co. will be 
for La Previsora and 
tomers driving into Mexico will be 


to obtain policies through that firm. 


\cting for the Mexican company in 
arranging with the Texas Board of In- 
surance Commissioners for admission to 
do business in Texas were Rudolfo Sada 
Paz, general manager of the company, 
and Santos Santurtun R., manager of 
the workmen’s compensation § depart- 
ment. 

Accompanying the Mexicans on their 
recent visit to Austin to perfect the 
plans were William M. Cravens, mana- 
ger of the Mexican department of 
Cravens, Dargan & Co., and Price K. 


Johnson, assistant manager. Saying that 
the details of checking the required pa- 


pers and licenses were handled by Will 
G. Knox, legal examiner for the life in- 
surance division of the board, “The 


Brand News” 
Delighted with Speed 


Mexican company’s representa 
both amazed and delighted 
dispatch with which the ar- 
The trans- 
than an 


continues: 


“The 
tives were 
with the 
rangements were completed. 
action consumed little more 
hour. 

“The company’s 
will consist of provic 


Texas 
insurance pro- 


activities in 
ling 


PLAN COLO. HIGHWAY SAFETY 


Governor’s Conference Recommends 
Trucks Be Banned During Rush 
Hours and Other Reforms 


Under recommendations of the Colo- 
rado Governor’s highway safety confer- 
ence, August 5-6, in Denver, trucks 
would be banned from main highways 
during rush hours, state traffic laws 
would be revised; enforcement tight- 
ened; the state highway patrol doubled 
in size and a state radio network estab- 
lished. 


\nother conference recommendation 
was that the State Motor Vehicle Divi- 
sion be separated from the State Reve- 
nue Department and established as an 
independent department under the ex- 
ecutive branch to handle all licensing 
and regulating of highway traffic. 

Immediately after the two-day con- 
ference adjourned, a 21-member continu- 
ing committee met to shape up the reso- 
lutions for presentation to the Governor 
and to the state legislative interim com- 
mittee. 

Robert L. Stearns, president of Colo- 
rado University, was elected committee 
chairman and announced the group 
would meet at regular intervals to carry 
out a “continuing campaign” of traffic 
safety. 

Representatives of the Colorado bar 
will work with the State Attorney Gen 
eral’s office in drafting proposed safety 
legislation. Educators and women's 
clubs will lead a campaign of safety 
education. 

Governor Vivian 
delegates to the conference 
would immediately refer their 
mendations to proper agencies. 


the 300 
that he 
recom- 


promised 


tection for tourists’ 


automobiles while in 


Mexico. 

“Its policies will be writen for a spe- 
cified term of days—depending upon 
how long the automobile is to be in 
Mexico. 

“For a policy term of 30 days there 


is a 10% 


ing wi 
policy 


“The 


tax an 


discount, the discount increas- 
th each ten days added to the 
term. 

Minimum Premium 
premium, exclusive of 
fee, for which a policy 


minimum 
d_ policy 


may be written is $2.50. Naturally most 


premiums will be more 


person 
be the 


than that since 
s driving into Mexico will usually 
re for at least ten days. In case 


a tourist returns to the states sooner 


than p 
return 


of $7.50 


lanned, and asks for cancellation, 
premium will be paid on the basis 
minimum, unless the full 


as 


premium is less than $7.50 in which case 
the premium will have been fully earned. 


“The 


Mexicz 
mium, 


erations are to be effected in U. 


rency. 
ge Be 

along 

date li 


re will be a tax of 2.64% by the 
in government on the total pre- 
plus a small policy fee. All op- 
S. cur- 


Previsora has adjusters stationed 
principal routes and an_ up-to- 
st of their names and addresses 


will be furnished with each policy.” 


PRESIDENT OF TIME INSURANCE 


RL, 


Paddock Recanil the Late J. A. 


Keelan; S. L. Horman Elected 


Election 
preside 
Milwaukee, 
Keelan, 


he yard 
ment ¢ 
S: a 


Executive Vice President 
of Richard L. Paddock as 
nt of the Time Insurance Co. 


’ 


to succeed the late John 
has been announced by _ the 
of directors. With the advance- 
f Mr. Paddock to the presidency, 


Horman has been elected to the 


board and made executive vice president. 


Mr. 
from 
and 
agency 


department 


became 


Northwestern 
spent a 


Paddock, 34, graduated 
University in 1934 
year in the advertising 
business. He joined the agency 
of the Time in 1935, and 
> agency manager in 1938. Early 


who is 


in 1942 he was elected to the board and 


made assistant secretary. 


The same year 


he was elected president of the Heéalth 


and Accident Underwriters of Milwau- 
kee. Mr. Paddock enlisted in the U. 

Army in October, 1942, served two and 
a half years in the European theater 
and was discharged last September as 
a first lieutenant. He was awarded the 
bronze star and oak leaf cluster. In 


Hospitals in Michigan 
Leave Blue Cross Plan 


TO DISCONTINUE AUGUST 19 





Fourteen Catholic Order Hospitals Suf- 
fer Loss on Blue Cross Patients, 
Spokesman Declares 

Efforts to patch differences between 
the Michigan Hospital Service, Detroit, 
Blue Cross, and the fourteen major hos- 


pitals operated in the state by the 
Catholic Order of Sisters of Mercy, 
apparently have been unavailing and 


these institutions are discontinuing par- 
ticipation in the Blue Cross plan August 
19, according to announcement made at 
Lansing. 

St. Lawrence hospital in Lansing is 
one of the hospitals which have elected 
to withdraw from the plan because of 
dissatisfaction with the formula for 
computing compensation for patients 
hospitalized by the Hospital Service, it 
was explained by Clayton F. Jennings, 
counsel for the Lansing institution, He 
said notice was served on the Michigan 
Hospital Service last January 19 of an 
intention to sever connection with the 
organization in accordance with a six 
months’ notice provision in the agree- 
ment. The actual withdrawal, however, 
was postponed an extra thirty days to 
afford the Hospital Service time to 
notify all subscribers. 


Industrial Employes Affected 


The spokesman for the local hospital 
said it was hoped some arrangement 
could be worked out to permit accepting 
Blue Cross subscribers as patients in 
view of the large number of Lansing 
industrial emploves affected by Michi- 
van Hospital Service contracts, includ- 
ing Oldsmobile Division of General 
Motors, the city’s largest single em- 
ployer. Some features of the plan, it 
was said, are satisfactory but experience 
has been that the hospital found it im- 
possible to provide contractual service 
without suffering an actual loss on each 
Blue Cross natient. Mr. Jennings noted 
that the Sisters of Mercy hospitals are 
charity institutions and do not wish to 
show a profit, but heads of the order 
do not feel that other patients should 
be forced to subsidize in part the Hos- 





October last year he was appointed ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Time. 

A graduate of Dakota Weslevan Uni- 
versity, Mr. Horman, who is 36, joined 
the company home office in 1940 as 
agency supervisor for southern Wiscon- 
sin, after eight years’ of experience in 
the field as an agent and agency man- 
ager. He enlisted in the U. S. Navy 
in December, 1943, and spent twenty 
months in the Southwest Pacific with 
the amphibious forces and was dis- 
charged a lieutenant (s.g.) in February 
this year. When he returned to the 
Time he became manager of its newly 
formed Group department. 
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pital Service patients in order to keep 
the hospitals’ budgets on an even keel. 
Commissioner David A. Forbes of the 
Michigan Department ordered the Mich- 
igan Hospital Service to increase its 
rates several months ago when the De- 
partment disclosed that the organiza- 
tion’s surplus had fallen off sharply. 
Must Honor Contracts 
Coincident with disclosure of the con- 
tract severance by the group of Catholic 








hospitals came an opinion from John 
R. Dethmers, attorney general,  ad- 
dressed to Commissioner Forbes, to the 
effect that hospitals withdrawing from 
the plan must honor unexpired indi- 
vidual contracts. 

The opinion conceded the right of 


hospitals to withdraw from the Michi- 
gan Hospital Service plan, after proper 
notification, but noted that they are 
obligated to provide hospital service to 
all subscribers to the plan holding un- 
expired service contracts when_ their 
withdrawals become effective. It was 
further stated that such hospitals are 
obligated to contribute to any deficit 
incurred in operations of the plan be- 
tween the time withdrawal notice was 
filed and the actual date of withdrawal. 


Gilman and Houghton Join 
Maryland Casualty in Minn. 


H. C. Huhnke, resident manager for the 
Maryland Casualty Co. at Minneapolis 


announces two field appointments. Ben B. 
Gilman, until recently with the United 
National Indemnity in Minneapolis, |:as 


been named special agent to service Ma 
land Casualty agents in western and nort 
ern Minnesota. He also had been with ¢! 
Employers Liability Assurance and \ 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety. 

Claude W. Houghton has been appointed 
special agent to service agents in central 
Minnesota as well as in St. Paul 
Minneapolis. He formerly was with 1! 
Continental Casualty, the Fidelity & C. 
valtv and the Great American Indemti 
Co, in Minneapolis. 


a Policy 


(Continued from Page 26) 
thousands rates are just one-half of 
Ist $1,000 rate. The former rates w 
insufficient to take care of the large sch 
ule of values now being written. H: 
ever, offsetting the higher specific ra 
somewhat, is a change in the rule wh 
now permits the use of the additio: 
thousands rates when specific insurance 
written in connection with other reside 
insurance. 


The changes do not affect the writi 
of the residence and outside theft pol 
in territories where there has heen °0 


change in the rate territory number. 
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